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q | of absolution had broug! eligion «it clisecre 
a sae ‘ 5 incredible tenets which they still attempted to force on mankind had gone | ent names, toiled in the cottages around This diflerence was prodigious— 
PLL LOV BE NO MORE. fur to alienate the iotellectual strength of modern Europe, during the last | It exercise: cl a most prowe riul efleet on the domestic habits of modern Eu- 
BY S. W. PARTRIDGE. century, trom their support Seeing this, they condenmmed it absolutely, for | rope itengemlered the attachnnents of home: it brought women into 
I’xz love no more, said I. sn sullen mood : ill times anc ia all pi wes Thev fell inte the usual error of men in reason. | Uren propersphere in domestic litt The little society of freemen, w he lived 
my ing on former from their own times Thev could not make ‘ the past and | in the midst of an alien race in the castle, were all in all to each other. No 


The world is wholly selfish, false, and vain ; 
The generous heart but courts ingratitude, 





the future pred ioinate over the present ° Thev teit th abauraditvy of mae / forum or theatres were at hand. with their cares or their ple asures; no city 




















2 ' . ny of the legend hin the devout Catholics received as undoubted truths, | Chpoyvinents were a counterpoie to the pleasures of country life War and 
And friendship woos but insult and disdain : jn t vhich the devo n wu - e | . I ‘ ! 
. 1} aid Lucey saw no iM vetuatin th behet mthem; and thenoe they t chase broke in, it is trie t wis it temes, upon this scene of domes 
: Far from a cold and worthless world I'll haste, ; ' | 
: wi ld yl t affection 1 ted v te’? co ea Unat Liev mist ways have ech equ y unser ible, forget t peace bu var andl ‘ could not last for ewer aod, in the long 
> ! oul Wy VeSL Alice ons unreqiiles Vustle , 1 : 
ayy y snoux mm} os : ting that the cighteenth was pot the eighth century mil Ubat, ane tine er tlaol unmdstarl drep luamuly attachments formed the cluef solace 
Lii- 
, dark res. Violet would have rioted without coutro f when reasou wa ot i Pius it Was that women acquired thei mramount mfluence— 
: I fled the busy throng, and turned my feet “se hts a nue . OWS CON . . | th j ‘ ‘ 
: - nh abevanes knowledge scanty, and military strength alone in estunation thenee the manners of chivalry, and the gallantry of modern times: they 
Where towermg trees in sunny deils rejoice, - ‘Saye , : 
But all thir med, amid my lone retreat superstition had not thrown its unseen fetters over the barbarian s arn were but an extension of the courtesy and habite of the castle The word 
uta igs scemed, i d my lone retreat, , : : ; , 
5 1" : . They saw that the Romish clergy, during tive ecuturies, had laboured stren ‘ sy shows it—it was in the cou aft caatl lat the habits it denotes 
5 lo mourn my stern resolve, and chide my choice : : ’ 
: : r uously, and often with the most frightful erneity, to crush indepencde e of] were learn - ‘ ire iv. 13,1 ( i jon ka peenne.) 
’ All urged me, so methought, to turn again, a ‘ \\ A 
And wit ho ful trust t lo inv fellow-me1 thonght in tatters of tuith, aud cham th human mind to the tenes often © lave lusntamtere portion mo exer «|. our limit und we have only ex 
i a hope s 0 love l llow-menu : ; : 
ne ! | \ 1 sbsurd and erroneous, of her Papal creed ; and they forgot that, duri five | tracted a few of the moat ety " ens from the firet hondred pages of one 
Enm- : : 1) " lit t 4, t Chrsti horch had laboured as assiduously to | of G ts works—eu “ . mnes Che translation of them has been 
Above my head the branches fondly wreathed, wee a Deer sender aay ewer egg Hone . : ' getty 
Tk) | 4 lestablish the independence of thought trom hive al coerc n, and hal | AN agrreeisle can Peat benny lor n few evenme but they awake one mourn 
The social birds flew joyous to aud fro, . i , ful p ee 
P . es ’ : alone kept alive, das the interregnum of reason, the sparks of knowledge al berayore mn mw vou Winch uttered many noble and enlightened 
The flowrets in each other's bosom breathed— } P ’ . . el 
: : : jand the principles of tre ) sentiinents is now silent; Une gen uch once cnet abroad light on the 
Nothing was lonely in its joy or wo ; we i y ad 
| ; } ; ' Mistory Of Man, is lost in the vortex of present politica The plilosepher, 
Loving andloved, unvexed by wrath and strife, rHE FEUDAL SYSTEM , 
ach fel | to feel. that | lif | the hustormn, are merged in the statesmen the instructor of all in the 
— Each Ry OER a, Boens, > oS Save BF KEM | In the same liberal and enlightened spirit, Guizot vs the feucal * | governor of one generation Cirent as have been hia services, brilliant his 
voy! d ‘ with the »st ] t hurtful t , tem, the next grand characteristic of mode tine ; course m the new carever mito which he has been launched, it is as nothing 
ither Even with the = ines wid feat | i whe uNngs, | ‘A decisive proof that, in the tenth century { lal avetem hac be compared to that which he las left; for the one confers present distinction, 
= : The sweetest flowers would ee ) intertwine ; comme necessary Lin is, tn truth, the Only soca ta > ble, ms to bn the other tnmeortal fan 
— ae oe Gute ete eng . ung tound in th at sality of wiloptiou Universally po  cessalion 
And ‘neath the nightshade blooms the eglantine : | j Ag? { ‘ : 
: ! I z - : | of barbarism, the feudal forms were adopted \t the first mo itol bar "WwW . ' 7 
None was too worthless to be loved, and none barlan conquest, mv woonly the tr mph of chaos All unit ill general | ruk DUELLIST'S vow. 
ma _ : . ‘ f ‘ al, men 0 ‘ i | , i | 6 
rien- Too proud or falsely pure his brother to disown civilization disappeared; on all sides was seen society falling intodissolution A TALE FOR THE TIMES 
J } and, in its stead, arising a multitude of little, obscurt iwolated commun l pon a certain Wednesday evening in the «pring of the year 18° he 
: » ieee » mistens a aot pen ‘ acon 
sr on the i sour ex : a heart, I cried ties Phi ippea ed to the contemporaries notlut hort of universal ileral concourse of persons was asse mbled upon the Place da Capitol ’ 
sack to th . ows am hep Teas anarchy The poets, the ironiclers of the tune, viewed its the approach | at Toulouse, anxiou awaitin the open of the Theatre doors The 
In truth ind “ta wa beg edly confide, of the end of the world It wa in truth, the end of the ancient world ; opera announced was the favourt f Guillaume Tell the part of 
! let thy arity 1 strenzth sustain: ; . : : ; ’ 
And let t charity thy str gth sustain : but the commencement of a new one, placed on a broad basis, and with | Ma le by Mademoiselle Pa e Duveyrier, a young actress who had but 
, Wouldst thou with foul distrust defile hope’s spring : } ' ‘ 
bites j ld th , | . > irge ineans of social nny elment and individual bappine ecently mac h (upon the stage, but yet by her fine voice and eon 
— Amid a loving world the sole unloving thing ‘Then it was that the feudal system became necessary in itubls It | rect inusical taste, her beauty and elegance, had already become no dn 
" > } Was the only possibl means of emerging trom the eneral Chaos I hie shieravbie Tnvounte with the musk wu aud critical propre hat m of To 
” GUIZOT whole of Kur rye wcording!|y, at the same tim ulopted it i.ven those levtane 
; portions of society which were most strangers apparently, to that system, W hat remlered he ccess the more remarkab vos, that her name was 
9 ‘oncluded 0 lhix 0 ast ek ‘ ‘ . . 
No, 2 : | ¢ r t from Albion of st we ] entered warm nto its spirit, and were tain to share ini protection he one quite unknown tn the theatmonl workl, and that, without any previous 
| . : : . , 
oy : In surveying the progress of civilization in modern, as compared with an- | crown, the church, the commnitic were constramed to accommodate | tran ) inferior establishments, she had stepped upow the bourde of one 
er cient times, two features stand prominent is distinguishing the one from the | themselves to it The churches because Zerain oF issnl: the burwhe had | of the beat provincial thoatre u France. and by h inquestionable ability 
y other These are the church and the feudal system. They were precisely | their lords and their feuars; the monasteries and ibbeys had their feudal | at once secured herself a firm footis It was understood that she was of 
ll be the circumstances which gave the most umbrage to the philosophers of the | retainers, as well as the temporal barons. Royalty itself was disguised un- | respectable family, and had not been originally intended for an actress; but 


yer : eighteenth century, and which awakened the greatest transports of indig- | der the name of a feudal superio Livery thing was given in fet; not only | that the suddes death of her father in insolvent circumstances had compelled 


























6 ( nation amony the ardent multitudes who, at its close, brought about lands, but certain rights flowing from them, as that of cutting wood, fishe- | her to exert for her « pport those musical talents which she had previously 
! French Revolution. Very different is the light in which the eye of true | ries, and the like Che charch made subinfeudations of their casual reve- | cultivated for her anuwesement. She had now been about three months on 
——. philosophy, enlightened by the experience of their abolition, views these | nues, as the dues on marriages, funerals, and baptisin the Toulouse stage; aud altheugh assailed during that time by the various 
; great distinctive features of modern society The establishoanent of the feudal system thus universally in Europe, pro temptations to which ber beauty and he position as an actress rendered hei 
with ‘Immense.’ says Guizot, ‘ was the influence which the Christian church | duced one ettect, th mportance of which can hardly be exa erated. H1- peculiarly liable, she hal preserved an unblemished reputation, and the ex- 
exercised over the civilization of modern Bu ope In the outset, it Was a therto the mass of mankind had been collected under the municipal nstitu- | treme correctn of her conduct lad been scarcely less matter of comment 
ork. incalculable advantage to have a moral power, a power! destitute ol plysi ons ich lind be i ereal mn ant quity, in cities, or wan lered in vaga aud admiration than her maguificent voice and her dramatic puwer 
v0 al force, which reposed only on mental convictions and moral feelings, es- | bond hordes through the country. Under the feudal system these men lived The prona donna, whe for several years had had an engagement at the 
‘euse tablished amid that deluge of physical force and selfish violence which over- | isolated, each in his own habitation, at a great distance from each other A | Toulouse theatre, and who atill belonged to th company, had deemed her 
whelined society at that period Had the Christian church not existed, the lanes yw that this single circumstance must have exercised on the | sell greatly ured aml aggrmeved by the triumphant success of Pauline 
+ world would have been delivered over to the influence of pry sical strength, | character of society, and the course of civilization, t sOCHM prepomder Duveyrier Phe defects of her somewhat deteriorated voice aml damaged 
4 in its coarsest and most revolting | rim It alone ¢ xer ised a moral power, | au the gove ment of society passed at once from the towns to the coun reputation were brought out into strong relief by the fresh tones and pertect 
[t did more; it spread abr mul the idea ofa rule of obedience, a heavenly | try —private took the lead of public property——private pre vailed over pub propriety of conduct of the debutante, whom the manager haul, moreover, 
power, to which all human beings, how great soever, were subjected, and | lic life Sach was the first effect, and it was an effect purely material, of | caused to replace her in several of the parts she had been long accustomed 
which was above all human laws That of itself was a safeguard against | the establishment of the feudal system Bat other effects, sull more mats to sing, and which she thought the most advantageous for the exhibition 
the greatest evils of society; for it affected the minds of those by whom | rial, followed, of a moral kind, which have exercised the most important of her power 
they were brought about; it professed that belief—the foundation of the | effects on the } iropean manners and mind During the first flush of Pauline’s success, it would have been in vain to 
salvation of humanity—that there is above ill existing institutions, superio ‘The feudal proprictor established himself in an isolated place, which, | have attempted organising anything like a cabal against her: bat her rival 
to all human laws, a permanent an | divine law, sometimes called Reason, | for his own protection remlered secure He lived there, with his wile, | had waited patiently for an opportunity, which she at last thought she had 
sometimes Divine Command, but which, under whatever name it goes, is | his children, and a! faithtul friends, who shared his hospitality, aud con- | found, of dinunishing the daily increasing popularity of the uew actress 
for ever the same tributed to bie defen Around the castle, in its vient vere established | Several rich young men,idlers and debauche by profession, who had been 
> Then the church commenced a great work—the separation of the t- | the farmers and serfs cultivated his domain Iu the mudat of that covetous of the notoriety that a ‘ liaison’ with an elegant and admired a 
ual and temporal power. That separation is the origin of liberty of con- | ferior, but yet a da protected population, religion planted a church, | tress would confer upon them, had thought proper to be deeply offended 
ny in science: it rests on ao other prim iple than that which lies at the bottom of | and introdne a priest hie w usually the chaplal of the castle md at | by the firm, and sometimes conts mptneus manner in which Vi ule moiselle 
a the widest and most extended toleration The separation of the spiritual | the same time the curate of th iw n subseque nt ages these tw 0 cha- Duveyrier had rejected their wivances. While the wounded vanity was 
ived at and temporal power rests on the prim ple , that physical force is neithe reu- | racters were separated ; the village pastor resided beside his church This | still smarting, several of these di« ipponts ad aspirates met ata gay supper 
y canal titled to act. nor can ever have any lasting influence, on thoughts, convi was the primitive feudal society he cradle, as it were, of the Luropeun | at the house of Pauline’s rival, who, by her sarcastic style of rallying them 
n pro r tion, truth; it flows from the eternal distinction between the world of | and Christian world on their bad success, managed to increase their irritation, until it reached 
he old thought and the world of action, the world of interior conviction and that of | From this state of things necessarily arose a prodigious superiority on | the pomtat which she had aimed She then represented Pauline as an art 
onstant external facts. In truth, that principle of the liberty of conscience, for | the part of the possessor of the fief, alike in his own eyes, and in the eyes | fal prude, affecting reserve, so long as she found it advantageous 80 to.do 
Ct the ; which Europe has combated and suffered so mach, which has so slowly tri- | of those who surrounded him The feeling of individual npertance, of | but who could easily forget her rigid principles when it was necessary to 
few umphed, and often against the utmost efforts of the clergy themselves, was! personal freedom, was the ruling p ciple of savage life; but here a ne propitiate a manager or secure the favour of a critic by these and other 
oa ~ : first founded by the doctrine of the separation of the temporal and spiritual | feeling was introduced—the importance of a proprietor, of the chief of a | inuendoes she contrived to get even the imprejudieed portion of her guests 
ed at | power, in the cr ulle of European civilization. It is the Christian church | family, of a master predomimated over that of an individual From this | against the unsuspecting Pauline; and amidst copious libations of cham- 
which, by the necessities of its situation to defend itself against the assaults | situation arose an mm feeling of supenority—a superiority peculiar to | pagne, it w reed that a gram! effort ehould be mimes tw pull down this 
, of barbarism, introduced and maintaimed i The presence of a moral the feudal ages, and entirely dith nttrom an thin which had yet been | new goddess of song from the elevation or hich the favour or « rice of 
‘ fluence, the maintenance of a Divine law, the separation of the temporal and | ex; iim ti world Like the fendal lord, the Roman patrician was | the public had placed |wr Phe conepiretors arranged their plan ol opera 
5 an spiritual power, ar the three great blessings which the Christian church | th wi of a family, a master, a landlord He as, moreover, a religious " ona 1 following W thermal whe Mademoiselle Davevrier was to 
fuences has diffused im the dark ages over Eur pean society gistrate, a pontiff in the interior of his ftamuly Hie was, moreover t | appear for the firet tume in the part of Mathilde, waa fixed upon for the exe 
o ‘ The influence of the Christian church was great carnal Loe rehicent ton } memb {1 iui ipal tym which his property was situate d, and per- | cution of the scheme 
York other reason The bish ”p and clergy erelong became the pr pal mani ups one of the august senate, which, in name at least, still raled the em Accordingly, on the day in question, a formidable band of hard-handed. 
cipal magistrates th ‘y were the chancellors and ministers of kingsa—the t Buta 1 uaportance and dignity was det ed from without the loud-voieed ruffians, hired at «o much a hemi by the contrivers of the plot 
for the rulers, except in the camp and the field, of mankind When the Roma patrician shared it v I ther members of his 1 ec ipality——with Une isscTn Died al the Ureatre-<loor, and enter with the crowd, stationed them 
ies : empire cr unbled into dust, when the central power ol the emperors cl tie poration of winch formed a part The umportance of the feudal lord | selves groupes in neus parts of the pit amd galleries 7 hey offered no 
| rooms. | legions disappeared there remaimed, We lave seen, no other authority wain, Was purely indivudual—he owed nothing to another; all the power | interruption to the earlier part of the opera, but when Mathilde made her 
m ee. the state but the municipal functionaries But they themselves had tallen ye ¢ | emanated tro rrinnae alone W leat a fee Ing of individual con ippearance ,al d before she had «u ww three bare in her part she Wasa greeted 
he into a state of apathy and ce spalr , the heavy burdens of despotism, the op sequence Iitist such @ sitluahio mY ssp ed what prude What imsolence with a deal me al of dis ‘pyr bation Hissing whistling shouting, yell- 
are en- yreasive taxes of the mun palitie s, the meursions of the flerce b urbarians, must it ha engemiered m tine mind Above him Ni no stiperwor of | ig, resounded from all marta of he hows and the uproar was main- 
" had reduced them to despa r No protection to society, no revival of indus whose orders he was to be the mere interpreter or organ—around nm were tamed with ror that jn come time drowned the applause of the impar 
Rowe 10 try, no shielding of nnocence, could be expected from their exertions rhe » equals Noa owerlul municipality taie tis wishes bend to its own | tal portion of the audience The young actress, unaccustomed to such a 
kin soft clergy, wain, formed a society w thin itself; fresh, young. v yurous, si —io superior authority « reseed a control over tie Wisi te Ke no | reception VOCHITIC print J red by turns, hesitated, trembled, tried to go 
btative tered by the prev uling faith, wi i sper lily drew to itsell a the learnin or mm i lations, but the lunits of na p the presence of | on. and finally. terrified and distressed byw the clamour. was sinking to the 
and intellectual strength that rema ed in the state Phe bishop wd Liu ground vhen a gentieman, «tt 4 one of the stave-hoses sprang for 
> ier priests, fall of life and of zeal, naturally were recurred to in order to f Anot ‘ en i t heiet it led to, but of st | ward, caught her iis armne just in time to prevent her falling, and carried 
York civil situat iHormat [t rong t eT h fi jher behind the scenes The curtain immedint fel 
- their exerci isurpa they alone were capa Dp ' : " t B ‘ mental in ' ta rhe divuinal who had come #0 opportune to the assistance of the 
Broa of exercis atur ae ort (@ prescribed f t n ( et ot t ” ’ ‘ “« i Spanish gentleman who hal been for some time stop 
Ex! ages a untries. The clergy alone were mentally strong and 1 ; t rela diff ! uf have a p t t | in loulouse, and w vas known by the 
: , zealous: they became all-powerl | the y of t iniverse.— : { tua fA it pa hin anny ‘ Leon After pa I winter im It wae retorn 
‘ ' Pu im. 27 ‘ ni )? . ‘ I 4 try b . if ti whet e chanced 
st Nothing car mo is Wr unmportant t ‘ ‘ : ar M4 : t i f ; ‘ he capt fj j : siting t : stre Vas CX 
‘ ~ ‘ throw Vv ar g gnt on t | ‘ ’ ! i ‘ net | the + ; , tt | Paniine Da res Hie made 
Eur ns ‘ j ire as orig K : ‘ ' i eG lial sie Was a4 new actress. 
! ” s st horror of the I : a mene siiat reputation He countermand 
t Le x iL rb taboutt } ! i i j : ‘ ’ llowuig morning, and had since 
his at al ie sta ’ faith w } i ‘ t ro r etland retired life, am!) passing 
F of tt rusade of t Albi cense nd ' ' I t if ! hs ¢ satt theatre whenever Mi int Du er played. He 
¢ ! Na —t i ! wi * a ' ‘ ‘ pp night he male hie ay 
. r it le g ate it % . peara eu is emained till tbe cur 
r e am I f vor A sCeD e periormance 
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When Pauline was on the stage, his eyes never once wandered to any 
other object, but were constantly fixed upon her expressive and beautiful 
countenance, or following her graceful movements. The actress, on her 
part, could not well avoid observing the handsome man of foreign and dis- 
tinguished appearance, who was unremitting in his attendance upon opera 
nights, and whose gaze, although so earnest, was in no way either offensive 
or disrespectiul. } ; 

In time a sort of silent acquaintance seemed to spring up between the 
actress and her assiduous auditor. Involuntarily, unknown indeed to her- 
self, Pauline’s first glance upon making her entree was to the stage-box, 
where she never failed to read a welcome iv the dark, expressive eyes ot 
the Spaniard, although he invariably abstained from joining in the applause 
lavished on her by the audience. A 

It is difficult to say how long Leon might have contented himself with 
thus playing the part of a mute admirer, if the incident already related had 
not afforded him the opportunity of making Pauline’s acquaintance. When 
he had carried ker to the dressing-room, and consigned her to the care of 
an attendant, he waited behind the scenes till he heard that she was recov- 
ered, and then left the theatre. The following day he called at her house, 
and sent in a request to be allowed to make his personal inquiries coucern- 
ing her health. It would have been ungracious, if not ungrateful to 
have refused to admit Lim; and although Pauline had, from her very first 
arrival at Toulouse, declined all visits, upon the plea of her lonely and 
unprotected position, she could not avoid making an exception in favour of 
Leon. 

Leon soon became a constant visitor at the house of Mademoiselle Duvey- 
rier, and had many opportunities of observing her correct deportment, and 
the steady firmness with which she repelled the attempts constantly made 
to induce her to deviate from it. More than once when he was sitting in 
her drawing-room, listening to her exquisite performance on the piano, or 
to her repetition of some difficult melody that she was to sing the same night 
at the theatre, did her maid enter the apartment with a perfumed billet, ac- 
company ing a case of jewels, a pair of brilliaut earrings, « necklace, or some 
other object which the sender had deemed the most likely to tempt the van- 
ity of the actress. Notes and presents were, however, invariably returned 
unanswered. The only homage of this kind that was ever well received by 
Pauline, was some magnificent bouquets of choice flowers, with which Leon 
was in the habit of supplying her. 

Meanwhile Leon’s visits to the actress had become matter of niuch cou- 


‘You should consider the probabilities a little, Monsieur Lavrille,’ said 
he. * Your friend may easily have mistaken, in the darkness, the person of 
aman who, he himself says, was closely wrap in acloak. On the other 
hand, ge my wan that [ was never in Mademoiselle Duveyrier’s 
house after dark.’ 

As usually happens in such cases, the coolness of the Spaniard increased 
tenfold the leat and irritation of his adversary, who, losing all command 
of himself, literally stuttered and foamed with passion. 

‘Vous mentez, Monsieur l’ Esparnol,’ shouted he, ina voice rendered shrill 
by fury. ‘ You lie, you lie. It was yourself and no other. Pauline Du- 
veyrier est votre— 

He was interrupted in his ungentlemanly ravings by the persons present, 
who crowded round him, and insisted on his moderating his language, and 
ceasing the uproar he was making. 

Meanwhile, the object of all this violence remained perfectly cool and 
collected. Lavrille became a little calmer, threw himself sullenly into an 
arm-chair, and then all eyes were turned on Leon, to see how he would 
treat the gross insult that had been offered to him. The Spaniard’s lips 
were compressed, and he was a degree paler than usual, but no other sign 
of emotion was visible upon his grave, composed features. 

‘Now that you are cooler, Monsieur Lavrille,’ said he, after a short pause, 
‘T feel persuaded that you will retract the offensive expressions which yon 
doubtiess already regret having used.’ 

‘7 never retract, sir,’ replied Lavrille, with the surly, dogged manner of 
a man who knows that he is wrong, but has not sufficient courage and good 
feeling to acknowledge his fault. 

‘ Nevertheless, let me hope that you will deviate from your rule in this 
instance,’ returned the Spaniard.‘ Your friend may easily have been mis- 
taken concerning the identity of a man whom he only imperfectly saw, and 
I will hold your admission of that possibility as equivalent to a retractation 
of whatever words you have uttered offensive to Mademoiselle Duveyrier 
or myself.’ 

‘| retract nothing, I admit nothing,’ returned Lavrille, sulkily. 
are not satisfied you can take your remedy. 
where to find me.’ : 

‘In that case,’ said Leon, calmly, ‘I have only to repeat what I have al- 
ready asserted, that my acquaintance with Mademoiselle Duveyrier has 
never in any degree overstepped the limits of the strictest propricty, that L 


‘Hf you 


You know who I am, and 





versation. There was at that time a cerc/e or chib at Toulouse, amongst the 
members of which were nuinerous young men of good family, resident, in | 
the town, or having their estates and cha/eauc in the neighbourhood, some 
of the superior officers of the garrison, and a few foreigners of distinction. 
Leon had been introduced there by Count Vermejo, a Spanish nobleman | 
who had left his country for political reasons, and bad been living for some 
time at Toulouse. In this club the proceedings of Mademoiselle Duveyrier 
were matter of frequent discussion, and innumerable were the pieces of 
scandal here invented or retailed by her disappointed admirers, with the 
kind intention of casting a slur upon one whose correct life and unpretend- 
ing manners should have commanded theiy respect. The utter absence of 
foundation that distinguished all these inventions caused them to fall rapidly 
to the ground, and it was with no slight exultation that the ci-devant ado- 
rers of the actress caught at the pretext afforded them by Leon's visits to 
her house, for assailing her reputation with redoubled virulence. ‘The ab- 
sence of all affectation or mystery in the Spaniard’s acquaintance with Pau- 
line, at first rather disconcerted the wmliamae. His visits were made 
openly and at inid-day, he never appeared behind the scenes of the theatre, 
nor seemed in any manner to watch or follow her, and if he met her in the 
street his salutation was-courteous and respectful, without either the fami- 
liarity or restraint from which more thana mere acquaintanceship might 
have been inferred. 

It happened one night that Leon remained at the club later than was his 
custom, in order to finish a game at chess. It was past inidnight when the 
silence of the room, which had long been deserted by ali but the two players, 
was suddenly broken by the noisy entrance of a dozen young men, who had 
been dining together at the country-house of one of their number, and had 
just returned to town, all heated with wine, and some of them more thanhalf 
intoxicated. The party consisted of five or six hobereaue or country gentle- 
men of the vicinity, three or four stat officers, aud a young banker who had 
recently manazed to get admitted into the club, an admission which he 
owed more to his wealth, and to the readiness with which he had obliged 
certain needy young men of family, than to any agreeable or gentlemanly 
qualities of hisown. He was vulgar, purse-proud, conceited, and when, as 
on this occasion, under the influence of wine, he became intolerably assum- 


never left her house at the ttme mentioned by Monsieur Lavrille, or at any 
other undue hour. I pledge my honour to the truth of these assertions, and 
{ trust that the gentlemen here present, will not thiuk it necessary to doubt 
my word thus solemnly given.’ 

Having thus spoken, he bowed gravely, and left the club. 

Leon’s departure was the signal for an animated discussion of the scene 
that had just passed. All united in blaming Lavrille for bis intemperate 
conduct, but opinions were more divided as to the manner in which Leou 
was likely to resent it. Frenchmen generally have rather a contemptuous 
idea of Spanish courage, and the majority of the persons whe had been pre- 
sent at the dispute, inclined to the opinion that nothing more would come 
of it, and that Leon would content himself with the explicit contradiction 
he had given at parting to the assertion of Lavrille’s friend, and would 
overlook the iusult that had been offered to himself. Three or four on- 
ly were of a contrary opinion, and at the head of these was Captain de 
Roncevalles, who yehemently combated the notion that things would re- 
main as they were, or that the affair could terminate in any other way than 
by aduel. 

Upon the following afternoon those who believed in the warlike inten- 


January 11 
The swords were crossed, and at a given signal the fight began, cautiously 
at first, each combatant being evidently desirous of ascertaining the degree 
of skill possessed by his antagonist. De Roncevalles was the first to take 
the offensive by a feint and a lunge that the Spaniard parried with ease.— 

Several passes were then made, but Leon showed a disposition to keep on 
the defensive, while his opponent, on the other hand, excited by the clash 
and grinding of the steel, became each moment more fierce and dangerous 
in his attacks. After some rapid passes, during which the swords flashed 
and played round each other like a of light, blood was seen to flow from 
Leon’s shoulder. The seconds stepped forward, but the wounded man 
waved them away. The hurt was trifling, and the combat was again 
continued. 

In few countries are so many good swordsmen to be met with as in 
France; and De Roncevalles was remarkable even amongst Frenchmen for 
his skill infence. On this oceasion, however, he had met his match, or, as 
the lookers on thought, more than his mateh. The seconds were of opinion 
that had Leon chosen to exert the skill which he evidently possessed, he 
might have terminated the contest in its earlier stage, ii a manner fatal to 
his adversary. De Roucevalles got vexed, and heated by the obstinate re- 
sistance he met with, he became less careful, risked more, aud once or twice 
laid himself open in a manner by which Leon might easily have protited.— 
But the latter neglected doing so, until at last, taking advantage of a violent 
and imprudent assault made by his antagonist, he brought his forte in con- 
tact with De Roncevailes’ faisle, and the sword of the French officer flew 
into the air, leaving its owner disarmed, and at the mercy of his adversary. 
Leon let the point of his weapon fall on the ground, . ‘ 

‘If Captain de Roncevalles,’ said the Spaniard, in the same calm tone, 
and with the same exquisitely courteous manner for which he was at all 
times remarkable ; ‘ if Captain de Roncevalles is satisfied that 1 am not the 
poltroon for whom he has for some days past taken me, my object in seek- 
ing this duel has been attained, and 1 am sincerely glad that it has been so 
at such trifling expense of bloodshed.’ 

The Frenchman stood tor a moment, struggling between the better feel- 
ings of his nature, and mortification, not unmixed with anger, at his defeat. 
The former prevailed, and he held out his hand to Leon. 

‘After what has passed,’ said he, + it would be as absurd in me to doubt 
your courage as your skill and geverosity. 1 cannot divine your reasons for 
submitting to the impertinence of that shabby dog, Lavrille ; but whatever 
they may have been, | at least have now uo right to question them. 
all circumstances, Senor Leon, Gerald de Roncevalles is your friend.’ 

‘ My motives for acting as | have done, are easily explained,’ returned 
Leon, siniling ; ‘ but with your permission, [ will deter disclosing them 
until to-night, when those who witnessed what they consider my pusillani- 
mity, will be present to listen to its justification.’ 

The slight wound in Leon’s shoulder was now dressed, and the parties 
ieft the ground. 

Upon the eveuing of the day on which this duel took place, De Ronceval- 
les and the other young men who had been present at Leon’s dispute with 
Lavrille, were again assembled at the elub. 
sent, 

‘| promised you this morning,’ said he, ‘ that 1 would explain my mo- 
tives for overlooking Monsicur Lavrille’s insolence, aud, what was far more 
difficult for me to submit to, his unfounded insinuations against a lady 
for whom | entertain the highest respect. In order to do so, 1 niust go 
back to an early period of my life, when 1 was residing at the Havannah, in 
which colony my boyhood and youth were passed from the age of seven- 


Under 


The banker alone was ab- 





tions of Leon were greatly surprised and disappointed when they learned 
from Lavrille that as yet he had received no message from the Spaniard.— 
Nevertheless, the partisans of the latter still maintained that the delay 
was easily accounted for by the arrangements which a man far away from 
his own country might have to make before risking his life in a personal 
encounter. That evening, however, after the theatre, when Leon was seen 
as usual at the club engaged in his customary game of chess, and without 
having taken the steps which all deemed necessary for the vindication of 
his honour, his warmest advocates found their faith in him somewhat stag- 
gered, and on the second day no one any longer doubted that the matter 
would remain where it was, and that the Spaniard had shown an undenia- 
ble white feather. 

Captain de Roucevalles was the person who appeared most annoyed by 
the turn the affair had taken. Doubly irritated against Leon, on account of | 
his cowardice and of the persiflage to which he had laid himself open by | 
expressing confidence in his courage, De Roncevalles toak no further no- 
tice of the Spaniard, scarcely even returning the salutation addressed to him 





ing and even quarrelsome. He was, or rather had been, a great admirer of 
Madeinoiselle Duveyrier, to whom, within a few days after her first appear- 
ance, he hac sent a letter, little remarkable for its good taste or delicacy of 
expression, containing oflers which, however advantageous in a pecuniary 
point of view, the young actress had repulsed with strong marks of indigna- 
tion. The letter had been returned ina blank cover, by the hands of the 
lacquey who brought it, and in whose hearing Mademoiselic Duveyrier gave 


strictorders to her servants to refuse any other letters or communications 


from (ic same quarter. From that day Lavrille the banker became the in- 
veterate enemy of the actress, He had been one of the chief orzanisers of 
the aticmpt to crush hertheatrical prospects, and since the failure of that 
plot, had lost no opportunity of venting his malice by attacks upon her char- 
acter, both private and professional. 

The new comers had ridden and driven into town together, and their con- 
versaiin on the road had been of the theatre, a frequent theme of discus- 
sion in french provincial cities. The subject appeared to be not yet ex- 
hausted, and while some three or four went to watch the chess players, the 
others threw themselves upon the sofas and ermehairs, and coutmued their 
loud aad laughing commentaries wpon actors and actresses, the latter of 
whom especially seemed to meet with small mercy at their hands. It 
a tests 


. 


was 
of scandal, to which each contributed his quota amidst the up- 
roarious applause and laughter of his companions, until at last the ban! 


by the latter when they chanced to meet. 

It was late on the seventh evening after the scene at the club, and nearly 
the shine persons were assembled there who had been witnesses of the in- 
sult offered to Leon. The conversation had again turned on the cowardly 
behaviour of the Spaniard, and all were loudly condemning it, when the 
object of their blame entered the room. Hitherte it was by look and mane | 
ner alone that Leon had been made aware of the contempt in which he was 
held, but on this occasion De Roncevalles, who was speaking when he en- 
tered, coutinued his angry animadversions without regard to the presence of 
their object. 


‘T repeat,’ cried he, ‘ what I have already said more than once in the 
presence of all but one of the persons now here assembled. The man who 
can sit down under an insult when the way to avenge it and vindicate his 
honour is plaia and open before him, is unworthy to associate with gentle- 
men. [allude to a person who has been admitted into this society, who is | 





even ow present in the room, but who willde well to withdraw both from | 
the one and the other.’ 

And then, as if he had been collecting the votes of the assembly, he asked | 
each for his opinion. 

‘ How say you, De Coucy, do you think as I do! 
and you, Victor?’ 

Each person present distinctly and in turn declared his adhesion to De | 


And you, De Visine, | 





Ker 
brought the name of Pauline Duveyricr on the fapis. There was a pause, 
and several glances were thrown iu the direction of Leon, who was appar- 
ently absorbed in his game of chess. 

‘ Alions, Lavrille,’ said De Roncevatles, a captain on the staff, who liked 
Leon, and had shown a disposition to cultivate his acquaintance, ‘that is for- 
bidden ground, you know. No attacks upon the bel/e Pauline, the Bayard 
of the buskin, /a comedienne sans reproche.’ 

‘Phe old gentleman who had been playing at chess with Leon, ros 


e from 
his cluir and lett the room. 


He had given his adversary checkmate. Leon 
tovk up a newspaper, and seated himself npon an ottoman at some distance 


Roncevalles’ opinion. There was then ua momentary pause, und all gazed | 
at Leon, who had been a calin observer of this scene, as if they expected | 
that he would at once depart from amongst those to whom his presence | 
was evidently obnoxious. Tustead of doing so, however, he addressed De | 
Roncevalles in a voice of which the tones were firm and clear, although | 
somewhat sad. 

‘Am [ the person, Captain de Roncevalles,’ he said, ‘to whom allusion | 
has been made in what has just passed !’ 

The officer bowed very slightly, while a contemptuous smile curled 








from the talkers. 

‘You all kuow Eugene Dalman,’ said Lavrille to his listeners, who nodded 
assent. * He started this morning, for Paris, and I was with him for an hour 
previous to his departure. He told me that the night before last he was re- 
turniny froma late party at nearly two hours past midnizht, and on passing 
befors the house of this pheenix of yours, De Roncevalles, the door was 
cautiously opened, a man closely muffled in a cloak came out, cast a hasty 
look around him to see if he were obsersed, and then walked away at a 
rapid pace. Rather late hours, methinks, for Lucretia to be receiving visits, 
eh?’ 

‘ Absurd!’ replied De Roncevalles, ‘ The house is inhabited by a dozen 
persons besides Mademoiselle Duveyrier. How can you tell which of them 
the man had been visiting ?’ 

‘ Certainly,’ returned the banker, ‘it would be impossible to say, if Dal- 
man had not recognised the mysterious cavalier. 
could no longer be any doubt.’ 

‘And who was it!’ shouted half-a-dozen of the thoughtless young men, 
starting from their seats, and surrounding the banker. i 
Lavrille ?’ 

Lavrille hesitated, and glanced at Leou, who had laid dowu his new paper, 
and was listening to What was going on. 

‘Who was it, Lavrille—who was it !’ insisted the young men, amused at 
the banker’s embarrassment, and yet impatient at his delay in satisfying 
their curiosity. rire 


Having done so, there 


‘Tell us who it was, 


‘Pshaw! It’s astory of his own invention! He is inspired 
by the champagne, which has stimulated both his imagination and his mal- 
ice. 

‘ Ha! an invention of mine,’ vociferated Lavrille, irritated bv the banter 
of his companions, and forgetting all reserve and prudence. ‘You take me 
for adealer in fictions, but | will prove to you that TL am no ich. The 
Senor Leon is the person who was seen coming out of La Duvevrier’ 
at two in the morning. 


b suse 
I leave you to guess whom he had been to visit.’ 


Alleyes were turned upon Leon, who rose from his chair, and ipproached 
Lavrille. 
‘Youare entirely misinformed in this matter, sir," said the Spaniard, g: 


ly but courteously. ‘Lam acquainted with Mademoislle Daveyrier, ai 


the habit of o:sasion lly visiting her, but it 


aus *" oO ‘ at The ie 
ter or leave her house after derk. My visits are invariably paid in the d 
time.’ ; 

* Do you wean to say that my friend Dalman is capable ef a falsehood ?” 
said the half-intoxicated Lavrille, fiercely. ‘He told me himself that he 
had seen and recognised you. 1 know his word and eyesight to be 
and would trust to them before the assurance of any stiff-necked don 
breathing, ay, if he were first cousin to the king of his beggarly country.’ 

This attack, conspicuous alike for its violence and bad taste, Was met with 
perfect coolness by Leon 


-| The weapon fixed upon was the small sword, which had been proposed 





his lip. ; 

‘ Will you oblige me by stating distinctly whether the insult offered me 
by yourself and these gentlemen has its origin in what occurred a few days 
ago between Monsieur Lavrille and myself, and in my not having resented 
the insolence of that person’s conduct towards me ? 
that to be your motive.’ 

‘You are perfectly correct in your supposition, sir, replied De Ronceval- 
les; ‘but L really cannot conjecture what you are driving at.’ 

* That shall be soon explained. [ may not have been disposed to take no- 
tice of Monsieur Lavrille’s conduct, but [ am perfectly prepared to resent 
that of Captain de Roncevalles. [presume the latter will not object to give | 
me a meeting to-morrow at such an hour, and with such weapons as may be 
agreeable to himself.’ 

There was « pause of breathless astonishment in the room. For nearly 
a minute the buzz of afly might have been heard. That the man who had 
pusillanimously shrunk from an encounter with the clumsy sot, Lavrille, 
whom the least expert duellist would have held a cheap bargain, should 
coolly provoke so formidable a sabreur as De Roncevalles, was an enigtna 
not easily solved. De Roncevalles himself was for the moment thunder- 
struck by the Spaniard’s temerity, but immediately recovering his presence 
of mind, he replied in a tone of greater courtesy than he had hithe 
adopted, 

‘T might refuse your chalienge, sir, and perhaps ought to do so, upon the 
ground that you have submitted patiently to a former insult. But you are | 
a foreigner, and one of whom I formerly thought well, aud I will waive the 
objection [ might fairly raise. Captain de Visine,’ continued he, to an ofli- 
cer of huzzars who was present, ‘will you be 


[can only suppose 





rood enough to arrange 
matters with the friend whom Senor Leon may think it proper to ap- 
| oint’ 
| Leon named the Count Vermejo as his second, and then he left the | 
| house, 

In a pleasant and secluded meadow to the right of the road from Toulense 
| to Albi, five persons were assembled within six hours of the scene last nar 
| rated, at five o’clock on a brilliant July worning. 
by Captain de Vism 
The preparations for the ducl were soon completed ; the 


i short distance, and looked to his instruments: the 


doctor retired to | 
ac onds, who had a«l- 
reudy agreed on all the conditions of the com)at, pla ed their men, and de- 
| livered to them the long slender swords with which they were to bring t 


"th 
| quarrel to an issue. 


Leon was, as usual, perfectly cool and collected; De 
Roncevailes the same, only on his countenance might be read a feeling 
} of uncertainty, a doubt what he ought to think of the man, who, after 
|shrinking from a contest with one opponent, gave such indications 
| of calm courage on being placed face to face with a far more formida- | 
| ble foe. : 
‘ 


| numerous duels with officers of the gar 


| so as to give the greatest, and leave the most rankling smart. 
| this instance. 


} previous act of forbearance. 


» and ac cepted, without hee sitation, by the other secon 1 it 


teen, up to my return to Europe, which took place about eight years since, 
L belonged to a society of young men who passed a large portion of their 
time in fencing-rooms and pistol-galleries, and most of whom, consequently, 
became first-rate swordsmen and admirable shots. | After a time, weary of 
snutling candles with bullets, and marking each other with the chalked but- 
tons of the foils, some of the most restless and hot-headed among us began 
to covet opportunities of displaying our prowess in a more serious manner. 
Skill in the use ofarms, however ornamental, and often useful an acquire- 
ment, hasatendency to make young and thoughtless men quarrelsome, and 
under the influence of a West Indian sun, the blood easily becomes heated, 
aud the temper irritable. We were twenty in number, all from twenty to 
twenty-five years of age; all possessed of quick eyes, nervous arms, and 
that suppleness of limb and muscle which a tropical climate gives — In 





rison, with those of various ships of 
war lying off the island, with foreigners and with natives, we came off victor- 
ious ; and soon, encouraged with our success, and cherishing «a sort of ab- 
surd pride in the notoriety it gave us, we made it almost our busiuess to seek 
duels, and scarcely a week passed without one or the other of our number 
having an affair of that nature upon his hands. Los Veinte, as we were call 

ed, in allusion to our number, soon became the terror of the Havannah, and 
the Habanera ladies trembled when they saw their sous, husbands, or bro- 
thers repair to a café, theatre, or other public place, where they were likely 
to come in contact with meimbers of our dreaded society. 

Although we were thus, as it might be said, almost at emmnity with our 
fellow-citizens, the most perfect good understanding existed amongst our- 
selves. 

‘We were dining one day at the house of a young Valencian named Luis 
Villabella, who had just received some choice French and Spanish wines, 
which he was desirious we should taste. The weather was exceedingly 
hot, and the dinner had been laid out upon the table in the patio, or inner 
court of the house, under a thick green awning that effectually excluded the 
rays of the sun The repast was excellent, the wines deliciously cool, and 


| we all of us drank enough, some of us perhaps too much. Cards were then 


produced, and several of the party sat down to play. For some time every 
thing went on pleasantly and quietly, until, presently, a dispute arose at a 
table on which a game of tresi/io was played. The four players were all 
exceedingly intimate and attached friends, two of them were cousins of the 
name of Rodriguez. — At first no one took notice of their discussion, but at 
length it became so violent, that we interposed to check it They tiercely 
rejected our interference, and continued their quarrel with greater vehem- 
ence than before. 

‘ A dispute between mere acquaintances is often casy to arrange; aslight 
concession on either side may doit; but when bosom friends quarrel it is 
another matter. They know cach other’s weak points, aud where to strike, 
It was so in 
The quarrel which had its origin in some slight misunder- 


standing about the cards, became envenomed ; allusions w@re exchanged, 


especially between the two cousins, unintelligible to the bystanders, but 
which seemed to stimulate to the utmost the rage of the persons to whom 
they were addressed. Atlast in accents of unbounded fury, one of the Rod- 
riguez hurled a pack of ecards at his cousin’s head, at the moment that one 
of the other disputants, incensed alinost to madness, spat contemptuously on 
the ground, and applied to his adversary the most insulting epithet that the 
Spanish language possesses. Then, as if exhausted by this display of un- 
governable passion, the aggressors threw themselves, pale and panting, into 
their chairs. ‘The two others approached the master of the house, and ask- 
ed for his swords. 

‘A feeble attempt was made to patch up the quarrel, but we all saw that 
it would be in vain. Things had gone too far. The tables were cleared 
away, and dust was sprinkled over the marble flags of the patio, to prevent 
the combatants from slipping. Villabella had only one pair of swords.— 
The buttons were snapped off a pair of foils, the points hastily filed, and the 
four gladiators posted themselves opposite each other, rage, and deadly de- 
termination on their pallid countenances. 

‘| have seen many duels, but I shall never forget that one. Such fiend- 
ish fury and blood-thirstiness! They fought too fiercely for the contest to 
last long. In the very first passes, all were more or less wounded, but they 
persevered, although the pavement soon became slippery with blood. We 
more than once tried to interfere, but were repelled at the sword’s point. 
In less than a quarter of an hour, two of the combatants lay corpses upon the 
ground, a third was desperately wounded, and the fourth, the younger 
Rodriguez, was lying upon the lifeless body of his cousin, tearing his hair, 
and cursing himself, ina frantic paroxysm of grief and remorse. 

‘| sailed tor Europe soon alter that sad event,’ continned Leon, after a 
sh nt patise, * but lyn jore 1 did so, our society met once more to register a 
vow, which I for one have strictly kept. With joined hands, and heads un- 
covered, we swore upon the cross never to provoke a duel, except under 
these circumstances, namely, when we should be insulted on account of a 
. Thns my oath prevented me from rest nting 
- offence offered me by Monsieur Lavrille, but as soon as a third person 
jusulted me for not having noticed it, ] was at liberty to call him to account 


for so doing. [know not whether such a systein, or any modification of it, 


lanny be susceptible of general application, but it is perhaps not altogether 


unworthy the consideration of those who are desirous of domg away with 
That duels can ever be entirely abolished 1] 
much doubt, bat I am fully convinced that means inight be found of render- 


ue them of far less frequent occurrence 


he argument of the sword. 


On a bright and cheerful morning, about a fortnight after the duel between 
Leov and De Roncevalles, a long line of equipages was formed before the 
church of St. Catherine, at Toulouse. Presently a brilliant bridal party be- 
ean to issue from the church-door; gay uniforms, nodding pluines, silks, 
jewels, and flowers ; dashing officers, dapper civilians, and lovely women, 
and dark-eyed SOs and danzhters of southern France were there. : 


ul cle } rr Between 
De Roncevalles and his sister, a charming Parisian belle, came the Spaniard 
Leon, supporting ou his arm the graceful form of Pauline Duveyrier. H 
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to take 5 py" : MMU ss oN. ee near a f - ur ini r ’ 4 bl rid Yt oath 
hea shook his former antagonist heartily by the hand, Mademoiselle de Ronce- | And so it was: they who came to summon him to his coronation, found him i | he grew more feeble every day, he continued to compose with unremitting 
eep on , valles kissed Pauline on both cheeks, and then Leon handed the latter into | the sleep of death—they were too date. zeal, as if fearful that life would barely !ast till his work was done. In the 
e clash : an elegant travelling carriage, on which a coat of arms, surmounted by a He was interred, on the day of his intended coronation, in the church of | meantime, the emperor, having heard of bis illness and his anxieties, appoint- 
igerous f coronet, was emblazonad. ‘The horses’ heads were turned southwards, and | the monastery with great pomp ; his laurel-crown being laid upon his coffin, ed him chapel-master of St Stephen's. a situation which at once secured 
flashed amidst bright smiles, and waving kerchiets, aud countless good wishes, the | and cardinals and princes bearing up his pall. In his person, Tasso was|him an easy competence, and freed iin from the rivalry of his jealous 
w from Marquis of Leon y Carceres and his bride set off for Madrid. majestic; his manners were courtly and refined: his learning was exten- | competitors. The friend who hastenrd to communicate to Mozart the good 
~d man a a sive; his natural talents almost unequalled ; his morals, for that age, were fortune that had at last errived, found him in bed, busy on the score of 
S again TOO LATE----NEGLECTED GENIUS very pure,and he was always fearful of becoming profane or irreligious. It | the Requiem: at the announcement a‘ his new appointment a faint smile 
48 EB Racer NN 4 aul Je was perhaps too much to expect that minds like his should display, in con- | passed over his pale face ; but when he tocked on his beloved wife, so soon 
hh as in TASSO—MOZART junction with their finest attributes, the useful prudence that makes common | to be a desolate widow, surrounded ty helpless orphans, the smile passed 
nen for ‘ Tue children of the earth,’ says Miss Bremer, in one of her admirable | ™en successful ; yet, were it but possible, how much would they gain by | from his face as a wintry sunbeam leaves the snow-covered landscape, and 
ir Hag novels, * struggle agaiust the sharp sword of suffering for many, many Years : the union! ’asso would have escaped most of bis troubles oy paying more | he replied, ‘Zt ts too late! as ot - , 
they live—they suffer—they struggle. The sword is broken, and they fall | tention to the every-day affairs of life ; but would he then have written for In a few days the mugnificent Requiem, whose composition had, as it 


sed, he 
fatal to 
late re- 
br twice 


powerlessly down—success reaches to them the goblet—they touch their all ume? Nay, did not those very troubles, while taney made him turn more | were, wrung the very life-crops from tue heart of Mozart, was performed 
lips to the purple edge aud die.’ Every thoughtful and experienced reader eagerly to his beloved poetry for consolation, teach him lessons 0! virtue too | In the unconscious presence of the now mute composer: often since has it 
may, on reflection, remember some friend, or friend's friend, to whom these | Tue and too profound to have been inculcated amidst the splendid idleness | been heard at the funera's of the mighty and the celebrated throughout 
remarks are applicable, fur society is full of such instances ; and even amidst of a dissolute court? ‘Sweet are the uses of adversity’ to noble na ures | the cities of civilised Europe; and thousands as if penetrated by one 





= the long record of those illustrious names that the world will not * willing- | ike that of Tasso; it not only corrects, but elevates them; for, as one of feeling, swayed by one impulse, have bowed their heads to weep, overcome 
i. se. ly let die,’ there are but too many to whom ‘the fair guerdon’ they looked | ''! biographers beautifully observes, ‘The very darkness that couceals by the solemn grandeur of its harmony. His works are daly becoming 
ae ihe to as the reward of their ‘ laborious days’ came indeed, but came tov late : trom us the beauty of the earth, displays, to our upward gaze, the glory | more appreciated, and more widely-spread, and form an imperishable monu- 
ersary the eye was dim, the ear was closed, the hand was cold, the heart still—ali | 0! the heavens.” f = : y ment to his memory. Had he lived to enjoy the competence that awaited 

-* so worn and weary in the long pursuit, that fruition came (00 late, and could Chere are few things more mysterious and capricious than the way in which | him, he might have produced yet nobler works; but he perished in the 
m tone, not bless. genius manifests itself. In fact, there is no calculating upon its advent; for} very meridian of life, his genius not exhausted, but crushed by the heavy 
as at all Three hundred years have not been able to diminish the fame of Torquato t is sometimes hereditary in families, while elsewhere it appears unexpect- hand of necessity. Like too many of the gifted ones of the earth, his 
not the Tasso— ledly, like a rare plant that unaccountably springs up, among the simple fellow-men did not know how divine a spirit animated bis clay tll he de- 
n seek. ‘He with the glory round his furrowed brow, | flowers of the field, from some wiod-borne seed. Where it is hereditary, | parted from among them, and the knowledge came (00 late 


Agen an That emanated then, and dazzles now’— the clever father is often greatly surpassed by the extraordinary son, as in 


and vet the story of his life is an almost unvaried record of sorrow and suffers the case of the two Tassos and the two Mozarts ; for though the elder Mozart 


DEZELOUZ, THE BRIGAND OF THE LANDES. 





















































er feel. ing, of baffled hopes, of vain endeavours, of unmerited wrong. He was | Was a good musician, it is through his son’s fame that he is now remem- 
defeat. the son ot Bernardo Tasso, a poet whose fame has been totally eclipsed bered. Seldom, indeed, have talents so precocious as those'of Wolfgang Mo- The traveller who, leaving Bordeaux, proceeds southwards in the direc- 
by the superiority of his son; and gave indications, even from infancy, of | 2art ripened into such perfection as his maturer years displayed in him ‘the | tion of the Lower Pyrenees, cant it fail e be struck by the singular change 
» doubt the possession of an almost divine genius, which education and intimate com- child was father to the man.’ From his sixth to his twelfth year, his father | that takes place in the appearance of the country, within a Sey snilen of the 
sons for panionship with the most celebrated men in Italy so developed and im- catried him in succession to the most splendid courts of Europe; and every-| above-named city. The vine-clad slopes and plains of the department of the 
uatever proved, that it was soon predicted of him that he would be the greatest where his extraordinary talents surmounted all the formal barriers behind | Gironde are replaced by immense tracts of sand, the sole vegetation of which 
Under poet of his age. When he was about twenty years of age, he was invited | which rank, riches, and worldly prejudice intrench themselves against ad- | consists in large forests of pine trees. Not a blade of grass varies the weari- 
by Cardinal D’ Este to reside with him at the courtof his brother, Alphonso | venturers! Kings and princes were interested and amused ; queens and | some monotony of this sandy desert; only, here mid there, a few wild pinks 
‘turned II., Duke of Ferrara, then tie most brilliant in Ltaly, and adorned by the | princesses were delighted ; musical professors and dilletanti were surprised, | year their meagre stalks and pale rose-coloured flowers above the arid sur- 
them peauty of that Leonora who was destined to exert so powerful an influence | puzzled, and in spite of their prejudices, pleased. At Vienna, the most | face. Towns there are none; few villages, unless an occasional collection 
isillani- over the future fortunes of the bard. Fora time ail went well with Tasso ;|¢cod and stately of European courts, the fant g2nius was called upon to | of hovels inhabited by basket-makers and wood-cutters may be deemed 
his worst evil was poverty; and this, nm the flush of youth and health, he | exhibit his talents before that haughty and celebrated empress, Maria The- | worthy of the name. The scanty inhabitants of the district stride about ele- 
parties could easily encounter. He was rich in glorious visions of future renown, and | resa, and her sons, Joseph and Leopold, who were successively Emperors | vated on their tall stilts, and are compelled to make long and frequent jour- 
he lived in the presence of the fairest iadies of the land, whose smiles were | of Austria Here also were her daughters the archduchesses, and among | nies to procure themselves the barest necessaries of life. Itis only towards 
TY eval- the guerdon of his muse. Svon, however, the uncommon favour bestowed | them, pre-eminent in beauty, was Mara Antoinette, afterwards the too cele- | the southern and south-eastern limits of the extensive but thiniy-populated 
e with upon the bard excited the envy of the courtiers, while his widely-epreading | braved queen of France. Unabashed by the rank, undazzled by the beauty | department to which these Landes give their name, that the soil begins to 
vas ab- d fame awakened the jea'ousy of inferior poets; and their attacks upon his | of his audience, the boy-musician gave himself up to the inspiration of his | change its nature, and produce something besides timber and turpcutine ; 
reputation excited the anger of Tasso, who had the proverbial! irritability of | 4rt, and became absorbed and entranced by what enchanted his auditors—a the country assimilating itself, in some degree, to the fertile and beautitul 
_ ent d the poetic temperament. His frequent complaints at length wearied the | listening circle, fit subject for the pencil of some master who had power to | district ofthe Lower Pyrenees. One of the first towns that are met with 
gle ak his duke, who treated them with a haughty contempt the sensitive poet could ' seize upon acd transfer to his canvass the mutable expression of each f.ce | 0M emerging from the plains of sand is thet of Dax, which contains about six 
; —_ y | ill submit to. He several times attempted to throw himself on the protec- | The majesty of rank, of beauty, and of genius, had never finer representa- thousand inhabitants, and is remarkable for three things—the beanty of its 
uch be tion of other princes ; but as the duke, on the plea of its careful preservation, | tives than in the persons of Maria Theresa, Maria Ay toinette, and Mozact, pe its mineral springs, and the curious old legends connected with ite 
pening J retained possession of his ‘Jerusaiem Delivered,’ he still returned to the | whose pelite figure, pale face, aad large luminous eyes, sufficiently muicat- | ad: soul ad san aes : oe 3 
since court of Ferrara—the ladies Lucretia and Leonora as often interceding for | €d his sensitive temperament. When the musician had concluded, he pazsed | , eae Wenes COREE? and extensive pine forests of the Landes hav foe dled 
f their d him with their offended brother. It is not precisely known how the duke before the circle to receive the compliments and gifts they were prepared shelter ote - ithin the last rtar eagle bands of robbers cr, -Piagmes ase? ng 
senile became aware of Tasso’s passion for the lady Leonora; but the knowledge | toconfer upon him. The floor was smooth and polished, and the boy slipped ; | living by depre d tions committed on the highway, and occasivually cimerge 
ane of certainly tended to coufirm bim in the belief that the poet was insane. He, | his court sword caught between his legs, and he would have fallen, had not | ing from their barren SOIOUNS le ES fertile districts, to plunder the (wel- 
d but / a mere man of the world, occupied with his own importance, his naturally | Maria Avtoinette, with the quick impulse of genuine kinduess, sprung from | + ha farmer or ae ani gentleman. he improved state of Freng - roads, 
bomen narrow mind unimproved by education, could not enter into the poet's | her seat, and caught him by the arm. Mozar: regained his footing, and | aoa - a te of ri kc amma ash ee and the Se eee of the ti 
serie . anxieties regarding his poem and his fame; still less could he pardon the | placed himself at arm’s length from the archduchess, whose pure and lioee by st atigheoll ate If 4 a : vik CRANES CR FaPS GOCREEREES § and the 
quire- / presumption be was guilty of in falling in love with a lady of royal birth | brilliant complexion was heightened both by the suddenness of her action | oe po esphee age a : al e ‘8 mt ty oe ewes 4 . _— pr. lege 2 Ct 
6. and é thongh her beauty, her talents, and her virtues, might well have warmeda | and the impulse that had prompted it. ‘You are very beautiful,’ said | a ri - : poe — va ‘i wp oh ie. i es: a ugnt af me ser “ t . — 
ented, / heart far less susceptible than thatof Tasso. From the friend and patroo, | the boy, looking into her kind, bright eyes; ‘and when I ama manI wiil poy to ns pricy re -y Saye 7 + a 8 ger oe mf oe - Ae ar hen 
ity to he became the persecutor of the poet, he caused him to be confined in the | marry you.’ The brow of the empress mother darkened, and the smile | hind ra ee oa bee a pen ze itl “ts pee af . m wha ame cy , om 
. and hospital of St. Anne, in the part appropriated to the reception of lunatics; that the boy’s simplicity called forth on the faces of those present passed } sauiiaehieeniell | for striki wre _ Pe , 8 ih we : #e a 7m His oy 
In af and here, for several years, the unhappy Tasso found himself imprisoned | rapidly away. tence Ww = oo " wrted pang yours hard | he a. v oh ‘ t tet me ris if 
ips of J in a dungeon, whose walls re-echved to the groans and frantic cries of the In early manhood Mozart repaired to Paris, as to a field where he might | ankle “At t} —— wolitatii of th alice sit iF sme = he s¥ f ‘ _ 
ictor- lunatics in the adjoining cells) He who had lived in every luxury, and iv | display his talents, and win his way to fortune and to fame. ‘lhe arcliducness | Capua dadtice i fetes and soon herein when selon * dcsctoes found 
of ab- / coustant companionship with the most beautiful women and the most talent- who had been so kind to him at Vienna, was now the wife of Louis XV1; poaching on te F nies of feces 'Estival “ pacer ne To 
0 seek Z ed men of the age—who delighted in the beauty of nature, and hada keen | she was queen of France, loveliest where all were lovely, gayest where all | year Dax, and only escaped being t ken by shooting one of the Lema 
unber relish forall that was exquisite in art—whose mind was capabie of the loftiest were gay. For her amusement talent was kept in constant requisition; for | This keeper was 4 foster-brother of the Baron’s. and the latter caused the 
e call / conceptions, and whose heart was alive to the purest affection—was ‘ cabined’ | her gratification riches were scattered without restraint. Her smile conferred most active resear¢ hes to be made after the murderer ; but Dezelouz whe 
h, and A in a cell which scarcely allowed him to stand upright. His person and dress | happiness, her frown brought disgrace ; her caprice was the fashion, her will | kuew the fate t! r awaited him if taken, fled into the Landee. aot together a 
oe — hey ecco _ was scanty and coarse—and he had no society | was law; apparently she was the most favoured of the caughtersof the earth. | few bad ch wracters, escaped convict nd others, and by his activity and know- 
) veper and his own sad thoughts. It is no wonder, under the | Meanwhile Mozart, who had thought to sun himself in her smile, met with no- | ledge of the country, managed to elade pursuit for nearly two years, during 
th our a aie: | "4 po i ge ont this nee solitude with spirits, both good | thing but difficulties ; his character was essentially nee of genius, grave, ten- whichtim severa! murders and innumerable robberies were laid td hischarge. 
~~ : 7 ® rat ae a matter of surprise that a mind so sensitive as his der, Carnen ; he could not conform to the heartless frivolities of the Parisian | In addition to the difficulty of tracing him in a w ild and thinly-peopled coun- 
should still bave retained its powers—that his heart should neither have character, and his music was not popular. Indifference, neglect, contempt, | try, the long impunity enjoyed by Dezelouz was attributable to his treat- 
Luis 4 broken in the strife, nor been hardened against al! mankind. ana poverty, were the portion of the young compuser in the very place | ment of the peasantry He had sufficient juadement to abstain from molest- 
vines At length, at the repeated solicitations of many powerful princes, among where he had indulged so bright a day-dream ofdistinction, and he resolved on | ing them, and was even known on more than oue occasion to give alms and 
Death ff whom were the pope and the Duke of Mantua, Tasso was liberated, and | returning to his native land. Even there he was not at first successful ; his | assistance to the poorer amongst them. They had consequently small in- 
Tana A he immediately repaired to Mantu 1. But his health was impaired and his | long residence in Italy had influenced his style—he was as much too gay and | ducement to betray him, or to contribute in any way to his apprel Lb. 
1 the mind unsettled by b s long confinement and privations; he wandered from | ornate for the grave Germans, as he had been too pure and grave for the; On asummerm tht of the year 1829, five or six persons were assembled 
~—- oe Mantua to Rome, to Fiorence, and to Naples; then to Mantua again, staying | g4Y Parisians. He was disappuinted; and as his occupation led him into | round a table in the Café Herbet, upon what was formerly the r rt, but 
Pe Z ashort time in each, until his restless and unhappy spirit urged him again | the society of actors, artists, authors, composers, and their admirers, he was | is now the favourite public walk at Dax. The day had been sultry, a dat 
wer’ to seek, in change of scene, that calm repose which exists only in the mind fast tending to dissipation. sunset the Dacois had flocked to the promenade to enjoy the cool ovening 
ata During several years, while leading this desultory life, he was engaged ina| The misplaced love of Tasso was the cause of much of his suffering; a breeze, and listen to the band of a marching regiment that had halted for the 
re all i lawsuit for the recovery of some property that he had inherited from his mo- | “iser affection preserved Mozart from the corrupting influences to which his night inthe town. The music had ceased, and the promenade was in great 
if the ther: so that public life exposed him. He became atiachedto Constance Weber, an actress, | Mesure deserted in favour of the various cafés, inside and in front 6f which 
mut at v “The oppressor's wrong, the proud man’s contumely who had youth, beauty, and talent, and the far richer and wore enduring | P1HeTOuS sroups were seated refreshing themselves, and inhaling G per 
recly / The pangs of despised love, the law's delay, ' charms of a temper that was sweet and firm, and a prudence and modesty Sel- fumes that the night wind brought over from the fields and gardens sur- 
hem- i eeeden the spurns dom found in one of her profession. Her friends opposed their union, en the a 7 _ town, \ few are tee — up and dow, pe a 
/ . ; bhai a shnaraeets round of Mozart’s poverty and want of station in society—objections the | (Pauets glancing as they passed’ beneath the lamps that were sparinely ¢ is- 
‘light fell heavily on the poor bard, who derived a precarious maintenance from the Seune musician ious resolved on removing. Fortunately for i. the Elec- tributed over the rampart, while here aud there, under the rows of plane 
lit is ( princes whose courts he honoured with his presence. ‘Though poor, he till | tor of Bavaria, at this critical moment, desired him to compose av opera for trees, groups of peasants and artisans were collected, reposing from the fa- 
rike, retained luis taste for splendour and luxury, aud thought only of dwelling | the theatre atMunich. He seized the opportunity, and wrought with all the | tignes of the day, or singing some of the popular verses of Jasmin, the bar- 
so in in the palaces of princes. ‘Though perplexed by worldly cares, he never | enthusiastic energy ol his nature, for his heart was in the work. It was ber-poet of Gascony. ‘ , . , 
ider- forgot that he was a poet striving for immortality; a lover pone pasion, his celebrated opera of Idomeneus, and Constance Weber was to play the rhe party —— ii) ~ ( = Herbet consisted of three ry fonr Dax 
ged, ange ennpeed on as presumption, and despised as madness, was to transinit principal character, her idea was thus, as it were, ever beiore him; and the hs Their hell raed ernie fo ory oad ance! & apace ma th athe. 
, bu 0 successive ages the knowledge of Leonora D’Este—a name which now, | Whole of the music is said to be characterised by such grace, tenderness, and | |; ——— ° and d’Reti a . : Ps. P at 
hom despite her remarkable beauty, her talents, her virtues, and her rank, would | beauty, es only a man of genius in love, and trembling between hase er rious | eZ louz ; on _d’Estival expressed eee m terms of stro: gna- 
Rod- but for him have gone down to oblivion. fear, could have prodiced. When first represented, it was received with un- peo os the a oo auareel hn . pet that could not succeed in putting 
pe e -. eee ey ape failure of his health which was undermin- | bounded applause, and its success 80 far established his reputation, and bright- ‘ “3 to ecible? a dens abot ‘take of eaidaiary So 
“the yaired te the an = tow : (8 the scabbard is worn by the sword, he re- | ened his prospects, that Constance became his wife. F rom that time he devot- | darmes and police agents are maintained at public expense, a villa: « this 
“pred a pat tera dao of St. Waepari a Rome, which, being in an elevat- ed himself to his profession with steady and increasing industry ; but the en- | Dezelouz should be allowed to prey upon the community, to break into our 
late ssaitie dindh then prema dyer tg. — to the restoration of his | VY and — ae sttontant.on superior genius fellto bis lot; the | houses, and render our highways unsafe? But I forget, the po! s far 
ask- the pride of youth manliness fod talon asso, at the court of Alphonso, in — derive from 118 _ : er pane pre and his whole income was In- | more 0 cupied in prying into the affairs of peaceable citizens, than in cap- 
sh ge inepes pon wit - - _ full of those lofty hopes which ge- sufficient to maintain his fami y. though settled at Vienna, and enjoying the turing criminals or preserving the public security.’ 
that is saul encanel te = pet 08 himee up to the passionate love of a beauty favour of the emperor, he was obliged to toil daily for the bread of his little Monsieur d’Estival had served in his youth under Napoleon, and had the 
ared ag ge ese my t . se, even though his love was returned—Tasso, | household; wisile the cabals of rival composers formed a source of misery | reputation of not being particularly well affected to the existing er of 
rent is geon at : t. Anne's separated from human society, yet holding | to his too sensitive mind. He became, like Tasso, the victim of nervous ap-| things. Noone present thought it advisable to reply to his observation, or to 
s.— converse with unagioary forms of angelic loveliness, or striving with equally | prehensions, and might probably have manifested decided symptoms of in-]| say any thing that might be construed into acquiescence in his oy aa 
the ae demons, yet with an intellect that shone out above all the dark- | sanity, but for the soothing tenderness of his wife. She not only managed There was a short pause, which D’Estival was the first to break. — 
din nen that overshadowed it, even as a rainbow whose very splendour exists | their affairs with the utmos« prodence, but she exerted all her powerst»| ‘I have already,’ said he, ‘ proposed to some of my neighbours to join 
etween the glory and the cloud—Tasso, in both these phases, has not | cheer and support the mind of Mozart. She read to him the night through, | with me in hunting down this bandit, but they appear little disposed to fag 
end- so strong a claim upon our love, our admiration, and our ewe Tasso in | unconscious of fatigue; she entered into his hopes ; she reasoned away his their horses, and expose themselves in an enterprise of the sort. It woul 
marl the last days of his eventful life, when he gave himself up entirely to the unfounded fears; she had he an excellent lesson for the police if a handful of volunteers were to suc- 
they performance of the sacred duties of that religion which had been to him ‘ The laws of wifehood charactered in gold ceed in what all the gendarmes of the department bave been unable to ef- 
We pcos life his 6 and - n— now his solace and reward. The monas- Geos the unblenched tablet of her heart— fect. Lam notrich, but [| would willingly give a hundred Louis to the man 
int ery was 80 near lo tome, thatthe breeze of evening ; A love still burning upward to give light vho would put me in the way of capt 7 ie Yezelouz. lay 7 
the the musing bard the hum of the thickly ausink die od neg oe To read those laws ian i ecent very low es ti pa 4 ly to be placed for ins noeant fo cae face bi Raptr! ons 
wer the changes of humanity were so painfully familiar, migt on dy ~ ineoneg cmaeal te | rope oe of mv poor foster-brother.’ r 
: ’ it well picture to Of subtle-paced coun | in distress, I : 
‘air himself the rush, tueturmoil, and the strife, which, though softened by the eS et ae | ee ee ee cee a eee 
distance throngh which he heard them, had their origin in she life pay, Bons Winaing its way with extreme gentleness said a man sitting at atable near that occupied by the Baron and his party, 
ra struggle ever carried on by the human passions keeping the ines etait ye hd aie mp ne a ones s and who had overheard their conversation ‘ 
55 eping their restless vigil A courage to endure and !o obey : - . — ; os 
poh = a gpa Zot these coutiiets g crowds—the oppressor and the oppressed | and thus, through their gloomy and fitful fortunes, she wasever to him as 4/ an es Sane a pale we re, ones © oe ia 
> ~ind ove feeling in common, aud tha was reverence forthe bard who ad | war of hope righestwhenall lc wasdark.“ Among’ hi atest works was er UM Tie an aldeeeed theese asta Of 
ola ter, which enters ear estly nto wl atev . Pe, perpen s a : sp pr charac- his Zauberflotte, or Magic Flute, which became widely polar —_ | thout thirty-five years of ag . ho ‘to jud re fr " L s garb lit be a 
ing the me iu nol the sence t ey nesaied > ake F nape i he mind througa | iret Moment Of ite appearance; y* ; oe this i ty _ he did not derive th | farmer or one of the richer class of peasants : Ther ves nothin : however 
aon seshen: tn thes ths tol a anaege a a Aw —s en i talked-of coro- | smallest profit: he had just completed the score of it, when a theatrical | (¢ 4, peasant-like heaviness in | fs features, which were Guin ond sharp, 
unt Dante and Pe candids Senses thet was 't on — all. <4 laurel of | manager, reduced to extreme distress by @ succession of misfortunes, came | hi. eves were quick and shifting in their expression, while his compr ssed 
f it, had suffered all the ne He ct he had a d be thes Slate ; . ~~ he to implore his assistance ; the generous but improvident cm jaca diate 'y } lips, and the lines arou al 8 1K ith, incl ic iteda firm and resolute character. 
her all that Rome ad of nobl lovely learned, - wealthy ti 7. Alseady, | gave him the Gears eer eee, ies eS pate “ver | He wore a small black moustache that contrasted the colour of his hair, 
vith po hank phenpetymna Pia a hee ‘ ve — : ts — 2 rar larger to | all his difficulties. Yet at this score, so freely given to one in distress, he had | wich was of areddish hue, and in conformity with the custom of the peas- 
d I Biers Dhaene a an tony Areca ‘ol ith te ol ee 10 é. ” 1995, when | worked, for a considerable period, for sixteen and eighteen hours a day; os G | antsof the province was allowed to hang in long tangled locks over the col- 
vi nico etd ~ linens ap tes on vt ia & ae W n -” rs emblem of | if we consider the exhausting nature o! his employment, and the coercing | lar of his iacket A broad-leafed felt hat covered his head. 
eve was ¢ AA to om etage dy the rnb le - z 5 will “4 hee ' ring. The | anxieties of a pecuniary nature eg : : beset him, we cannot wonder) ¢ y padred Louis d'or!’ said the man mnusingly: ‘it would be worth 
een row, said the literati ‘ete will an _ aoe i" ae pes vai : a dth py eet that he was be coming prematurely \ and a prey to the most painful ner trying for 
the and the proud noble ‘the f wilt tava sesheably = pes re os ea ity vous disorde as vanesians of his . | pies yet e willing to admit that ‘It should be punctually paid * said the Baron, gazing with some curiosity 
a <tmtpasee, odd ~ nntaigg eth ps a ie jes stihl of tu ry he | he was the self-devoted martyr to h : int, be Sanco’ - at his enemies hid } at his interlocutor, w ho, while speaking, had risen from his seat and changed 
ky, the laure ate wreath aaa my =e hall! 30 a to ites ty < oe hie found means to administer to him I spa ry * “" :onano, and that he was h s position so as to bring himns« I bet we n D Estival and the open door of 
en to-morrow, said the bard aa he ‘tes le and ion aad pe his sa Tena. fh Pro il. con -_ 6 a oa a 4 iat a o ng Hae t Ses tae he o rege heypae PY es } isl i j 
ren couch, listeni g to the last notes of + spe ' service cl anted by the ioheke oe. “sane _— Pf Seer ag aoe ty f hie fe ” ae 1 r Pf ; = f | We “seen ae ithin the month, —_ ee ven and band to his 
ard of St.O cues! to-coussew | chal be ‘ike § ‘iffe . ‘ on 8 | brated Requiem, and deepite the reason ? 0 als wife and the raillery of | li ad and by a sudden jerk removing a once the hat and tawny wig that he 
H Already the hand of death is or re “7 ~ ‘ Slicht vigery am sah’ talkead his friends, he gave himself up to the belief that it pe for his own funeral the | wore. * Baron d’Estival, Jer ne Dezelouz wishes you a good evening. 
years of sufering ‘the fase pepe se a : a sp so B, rove Requiem was ordered,and that the stranger had cmousted the day of his The next instant the darin jana h ud sprung out of the café, across the 
is now of no ool é ght have solaced and prolonged my life | decease. It was liberally paid for, and the dally wants of his family rendered } rainpart, ind thrown himself off the latter, a height of some twelve or fifteen 


I am about to enter into another and brighter world. 


Thec , ; 
rown they offer me is but a faint type of the one that awaits me there.’ 


the money acceptable : but Constance wo ild gladly have dissuaded him from 
the application necessary to its completion in the given time ; still, though 


' " . . . . 
feet. into the field below Almost before the Baron and his companions 


| had sufficiently recovered from their astonishment to give the alarm, he 
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wus seen to plunge into the wood called the Braou, which extends close up 
to that side of Dax, and stretches away for a considerable distance along the 
banks of the river. Had there been a whole regiment formed up and iu 
readiness to commence an immediate pursuit, his escape would still have 
been almost certain, favoured as he was by the darkness and by his kuow- 
ledge of the intricacies of the forest and adjacent country. 

ne following day nothing was talked of at Dax but this new feat of 
Dezelouz. Many persons were of opinion that in conformity with his 
promise he would pay Monsieur d’Estival a visit before the month was out, 
and claim the reward which he had gained according to the letter, although 
not according to the spirit of the Baron’s words ; mm as he was not likely to 
muke such a visit unaccompanied by the means of enforcing his demand, the 
Baron was advised by his friends to apply to the authorities and have two 
or three gendarmes quartered in his house, or at any rate to augment the 
number of his servants, look to his arms, and be upon his guard. D’Estival 
did not think it necessary to comply with all these recommendations. His 
house was one of those old fashioned chateaux of which a few still exist in 
France, and of sufficient strength, as he thought, to stand any siege that 
Dezelouz and his band could lay to it. It was a stone building forming 
three sides of a square, the fourth side being closed by a lofty iron paling 
of great strength and with chevaux-de-frise of formidable aspect at the top. 
This paling bad beep substituted by the Baron’s father for a massive wall 
that Comathy stood there, but which had been dilapidated during the strug- 
gles of the Revolution. Altiough less efficient as a defence than the stone 
parapet it replaced, it was in other respects a great improvement, inasumuch 
as it did not preclude the view from the lower windows of the chateau of 
the beautifully-wooded park that surrounded the mansion. On the outer 
side of the building there were no windows upon the ground-floor, and 
those of the first story, which were at an elevation of nearly twenty feet 
from the ground, were guarded by strong iron bars that gave the house, 
when viewed from behind, rather a prison-like appearance. 

Confident, then, in the defence of his dwelling, Monsieur d’Ustival took 
few unusual precautions. He was a widower, and his establishment con- 
sisted of himself and his two children, boys of nine anid ten years of age, a 
couple of female servants and two men, one of whom was his valet de 
chambre, while the other looked after the Baron’s horse, worked in the 
garden, and went on messages into the town. The garde chasse, who in- 
habited a cottage situated at the further extremity of the park, was desired 
to keep a good look out, and inforin his master immediately should he per- 
ceive any suspicious-looking persons prowling near the house or grounds. 
In addition to this precaution, the Baron looked to his fire-arms, saw that 
en were in serviceable order, and directed his servants to be particular in 
making fast the house-door and the gate of the court every evening before 
dusk. These measures taken, he considered he had done all that was 
needful for his security and that of his household. 

Nearly a month had elapsed since the daring apparition of Dezelouz at the 
Café Herbet. The circumstance had ceased to be matter of conversation, 
and even those who had most warned the Baron to expect an attack were 
beginning to think he would remain unmolested, when one evening Mon- 
sieur d’Estival had occasion to send Cadet, his grooin, into Dax to fetch 
some letters. The man was detained longer than he had expected to be, 
and eleven o'clock was chiming out from the church clocks as he left the 
town to return home. The night was dark, and with the exploits of Deze- 
louz fresh in his memory, the groom walked hastily along, cursing the 
chance that had kept him out pi rv and sincerely wishing himself in his 
own stables rather than in the solitary lanes which he had to pass through 
before reaching it. He was within a quarter of a mile of the chateau 
when, on passing a thicket that bordered the road, he was suddenly seized 
from behind, and before he had time to utter a cry, he was stretched upon 
the ground with a violence that almost drove the breath out of his body. 
The next instant a man’s knee was upon his breast and a hard hand clutched 


his throat. 


‘You are Monsieur d'Estival’s servant ?’ said his assailant, in a low stern 
voice. 

The poor fellow uttered an affirmative as well as the compressed state of 
his windpipe would allow him. 

‘ You are going home?’ continued the man, relaxing his grasp a little. 

‘Lam so, with a message.’ 

‘Silence! Listen to me, and obey my orders. You have with you akey 
of the court gate—that I know. Upon entering you will leave the gate open. 
After delivering your message, watch your opportunity to unfasien the 
house door, so that it cau be unfastened from without. Do you know me?’ 
continued the man, after a moment’s pause, during which he seemed to be 
considering whether he had other directions to give. 

‘No,’ replied the terrified servant. : 

‘ Dezelouz !’ said the bandit, in a tone that, in conjunction with that dread- 
ed naine, caused the groom to tremble under the knee of his oppressor. 

‘ Swear by the blessed Virgin,’ resumed Dezelouz, ‘ to do my bidding, and 
observe your oath truly, or per low gran nom de Diou,’ added he, in the 


energetic patois of the province, ‘before the week is out you are a dead 
‘ ) 
man. 


siderable thickness, with strong hinges and numerous fastenings on the in- 
ner side, and drew two or three heavy pieces of furniture aguinst it as an 
additional security for its not being forced upon. This done, he carefully 
masked the lights, opened one of the windows, and jeoked out. All was 
quict without, nothing appeared to be stirring amongst the trees and bushes 

iat grew close up to the walls of the chateau ; but the night was dark, and 
it was impossible to see to any distance. 

‘ Cadet,’ said the Baron, who was occupied making a noose at one end of 
a long rope. ‘ 

The groom approached his master, who spoke a few words to him in a 
low tone, and then hung the cord out of the window. Cadet got upon the 
window-sill, and passing his legs through the noose, seated himself upon it, 
grasping the rope above his head with both hands, while Mousieur d’ Kstival 
and his valet Dubois, an old soldier, who had been long in his service, low- 
ered away gradually till the cessation of the strain warned them that the 
groom had reached the ground. The rope was then drawn in, the window 
closed, the lights were unmasked for a minute or two, and then finally ex- 
tinguished, and all was silence and darkness in the apartment. 

In less than a quarter of an hour afier the completion of these arrange- 
ments, various sounds becaine audible, proceeding from the lower floor of 
the chateau. Doors were slammed, heavy footsteps were heard upon the 
stairs and in the corridors, and at times a crashing noise announced that De- 
zelouz and his band were at work, breaking open drawers and furniture in 
search of booty. Owing, however, to the size of the house, and its irregular 
internal arrangement, 1t was some time before any of the intruders discover- 
ed the room in which Monsieur d’Estival had barricaded himself. At last a 
party, that was roaming through the passages and corridors in search of the 
lumates, whom they were surprised not to meet with, tried the door of the 
picture gallery, which vealed their efforts to open it. With horrible curses 
and imprecations they summoned the Baron to admit them; but no answer 
was returned to their menaces. They threw themselves violently against 
the door, and struck furious blows upon it with the butts of their guns, but 
ail was in vain, until it occurred to some of their number to fetch a heavy 
marble statue from its pedestal in anoth¢r room, and use it as a battering 
rain. Poised upon the muscular arms of half-a-dozen men, the mass of 
stone was brought in violent contact with the door, causing the oaken panels 
to crack, and the fastenings to yield, After a few blows the barrier gave 
way entirely, and eight or ten men, headed by Dezelouz in person, rushed 
into the room. Not aliving creature was there. ‘The apartment was entirely 
unoccupied. ; 

Unable toaccount for the disappearance of the Baron and his family, whom 
they had made sure of finding in this room, the brigands instituted a minute 
search for the fugitives. It appeared impossible that the latter should have 
left the apartinent. The windows were shut and fastened, and there was 
no other mode of egress than the door, which had just been broken open. 
The bed, and every article of furniture that could by possibility atford con- 
cealinent, were being closely examined, when in the midst of their investi- 
gation, the robbers were startled by a shot fired in front of the house. They 
paused and listened. Another, and a third report from the sentries at the 
gate, and then the clatter of horses’ feet were sted oa a strong detachment 
of gendarmes galloped into the court of the chateau. At the same moment 
the house-door was hastily shut and barred by one of the robbers who was 
guarding it. 

The first impulse of Dezelouz and his followers, upon finding themselves 
thus surprised, was to rush to the back windows of the chateau. But even 
had they been disposed to risk a leap of five and twenty fect, they would 
have fallen upon the sabres of a piquet of gendarmes that was patrolling in 
rear of the house. They were fairly caught ina trap; and gaining courage 
from the desperate position in which they found themselves, they resolved 
to make an effort to cuttheir way through their enemies. Headed by De- 
zelouz and his lieutenant, aswarthy and gigantic Pyrenean, who went by the 
name of Lou Negre, or the black, they charged out of the chateau and made 
a furious attack upon the gendarmes. 

Scarcely had the last of the banditti vacated the picture gallery, when 
oue of the large family portraits swung aside and disclosed the entrance of 
a small room, or rather closet, that had probably served, in times of civil 
war and revolution, for the concealment of persons and property. Monsieur 
d’Estival and his valet stepped out, each with a gun in his han, and after re- 
storing the picture to its former position, descended cautiously to the lower 
part of the chateau. A desperate fight was going on in the court-yard, of 
which the side nearest the house was occupied by Dezelouz and his band. 
It was impossible for the Baron and his servant to join their rescuers, but 
they stationed themselves at a window and opened fire upon the robbers. 
The latter, finding themselves thus assailed in front and rear, fought with 
less confidence ; moreover, the discipline and skill in arms of the soldiers 
began to prevail over the desperation and superior numbers of the brigands. 
Many of the latter were shot and cut down, others made prisoners, and at 
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hunger, exposure, misery, and despair ; calling for help without hope to find 
it. It was actually musical, and had in its prolonged melancholy cadence 
something so acutely touching, as to make me experience a feeling precisel 
similar to that I used to have in my childhood, just when at the point of fall- 
ing ar into a fit of crying. We all stood entranced and motionless, list- 
ening till its dying fall was lost in the rush of the wind and dash of the 
waves. ’ ’ 

‘ The Lord look to that poor soul any how !’ said a hoarse voice behind 
me, but iv a tone of much feeling. I turned, and saw it was one of the crew, 
who were clustered, some forward at the heel of the bow-sprit, and the 
others farther aft round the head of the long boat; every body was on deck, 
und all had heard the ery, and were making whispering remarks, which, 
being to the windward, I could not distinctly hear, — ; 

Again the wind lulled, and again the long mournful hillo—o—o swelled 
and sank upon our hears, 

‘It is broad abeam of us now, sir,’ said the mate. : 

‘ Yes,’ said the master, ‘it must be drifting down with the current. Can 
any of you see any thing?’ Kutno one answered. ‘Here, you Tom Brad- 
ley, jump aft in the gangway, and answer their bail, whoever they are. 

The young man, who had a remarkably loud and clear voice, went aft, 
mounted into the weather-main rigging, and immediately a trumpet-like 
‘ hillo-hoy’ rang over the water. A minute, and it was answered by the 
same mournful call ; butthis time I could swear it was articulate—there were 
distinct words, though I could not make them out—moreoyer, the voice 
seemed more distant, and was well upon the quarter. ‘The master and mate 
were of the same opinion. 

‘Come in board, Bradley,’ said the former. ‘Put her about, Mr. A- 
(to the mate), we are sure to fetch the precise spot next tack ;’ and imme- 
diately with the usual noise and bustle, but with more than the usual smart- 
ness, round went the brig, and away upon the larboard tack. : 

‘Put a look-out at each cathead, and one at each gangway, Mr. A ’ 

‘ Ay, ay,.e0.’ 

For afew minutes we went in silence. 

‘1 think we should be near the spot now, sir,’ said the mate. ‘ Shall L 
hail them ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the master ; and the mate going toleeward, hallooed at the top 
of his voice. There was no answer. By this time the oon became appa- 
rent, struggling through the fleeciness, between two of the great clond mas- 
ses. You could not see‘her exact disk, but the brightness between the 
clouds and the light shed upon the surface of the sea, little as it was, gave in- 
dication of her inteition shortly to unveil herself. 

‘ Keep a bright look out for’ard there,’ sung out the master. : 

‘ Ay, ay, sir,’ answered the man,not in the usual drawling way, but quickly 
and sharply, us if anxiously on the alert. : 

‘Gangways! another similar reply.‘ Hail again, Mr. A 

The mate hallooed again. ‘There was no sound in answer. At that mo- 
ment the moon showe out bright and clear. The edges of the vast rolling 
clouds became, as it were silverised, and a broad flow of light fell upon the 
sea around us, rendering everything within the eye’s range clear and dis 
tinct. ey “s 

‘Do you see anything, men—any boat or raft, or anything in the wator? 

But the light was so Dright and sudden, that it was nearly a minute, dur- 
ing which time each man had searched with his eyes all the space within 
the horizon, before they answered, in a tone of disappointment and super- 
stitious dread, ‘ Nothing, sir—nothing, sir,’ one after the other. 

‘Bless my soul, isn’t that strange? Do you see anything !’ (to me). 
‘Nothing,’ said 1. 
‘Here, Mr. A——, go aloft into the maintop, and send two or three of 
the people aloft also to look out. I say, Bradley, sing out, will ye—hail 
again.’ 
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Again the seaman hallooed—we waited, but there was no answering cry. 
The master was now much excited. 

‘ Maintop there.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Do you see anything ?” 

. Nothing, sir, but those two albatrosses in our wake.’ 

‘ Foretop,’ again cried he. 

‘ Ay, ay, sir.’ 

‘Can you make out anything 7’ 

‘Nothing on the water, sir, but there’s something on our lee-bow that 
looks very like the land.’ 

‘Come down, Mr. A——, come down out of the tops, men, and stand by 
to put her about agvin.’ The master’s voice trembled, as he asked me, 
‘What do you think of that, Mr. D ? Strange things occur in these 
seas.’ 

‘Why, I am puzzled enough,’ said 1; ‘the poor fellow would seem to 
have sunk just after his last hail.’ 








lastonly Dezelouz, Lou Negre, and three others remained, standing back to 





The unlucky groom took the oath required of him; the bandit removed 
his knee from his breast, and assisted him to rise. 

‘ Let the service required of you be well performed,’ said Dezelouz, ‘ and 
you may depend ona large reward. Fail in it, and, wherever you hide, my 
vengeauce shall reach you.’ 

The next instant he had disappeared amongst the trees. 

In grcevous trepidation did the unfortunate Cadet accomplish the remain- 
der of his walk. He was asimple sort of peasant, and Dezelouz had enlist- 
ed in his service the two strongest feelings of his uature, fear and superstition. 
He had sworn by the Virgin, and his life was forfeited if he failed. Never- 
theless, the remembrance of much kindness received from his master made 
him ww illing to accomplish the treachery required of him ; and it would be 
hard to say how his indecision might have terminated had he not, when with- 
in the park, casta glance behind him and distinguished, as he thought, by the 
faint liglit of the stars, a figure dogging his steps. This was too much for 
the nerves of Cadet, causing him, as it did, to foresee the possibility of punish- 
ment immodiately following the non-execution of the ad ag had received. 
After passing through the gate, therefore, he allowed it to swing heavily to, 
but did not lock it. The heavy oaken door of the house was opened to him 
by the valet, who again cavelilty locked and barred it. 

Cadet, although not particularly brave, and a good deal embarrassed iby 
the oath he had taken, was not without a share of Gascon astuteness ; and it 
occurred to him, as he mounted the stairs, that although he had sworn to 
leave the doors open, he had not sworn to keep his master in ignorance of 
so doing. Upon finding himself in presence of the Baron, he related to 
him, «s laconically as his terror and confusion would allow, the adventure 
he had had upon the road, and the promise extorted from him by Deze- 
louz. 

‘Have you obeyed his orders?’ inquired Monsieur d’Estival, when his 
servant had done speaking. ‘ Have you left the doors open ?’ 

‘ The gate is open,’ replied Cadet; ‘ the house-door I was to watch an op- 
portunity of opening.’ 

‘You shall do so,’ said the Baron, coolly ; ‘ but firstdesire Dubois to put 
lights in the picture gallery, and send the women here. 
of rope that you will find with the fishing nets. 
to lose.’ 

Cadet left the room, up and down which the Baron paced two or three 
times, apparently musing on what he had todo. The most natural course 
to adopt, under such circumstances, would have been to have kept the doors 
firmly barricaded, and trust to their strength as a defence against the rob- 
bers, while a few shots fired from the windows might have assisted to repel 
them, or, at any rate, would have alarmed the neighbourhood and brought 
assistance. But Monsieur d’Estival was a man of great courage and cool- 


Fetch me acoil 
And quick, there is no time 


fought with such fury that, although one of. them fell, their assailants were 
for a moment repulsed. Before another attack could be made, Dezelouz 
spoke a word or two to his companions, and the four brigands darted through 
the door of the chatean and secured it behind them. 

The comparative stillness that now reigned without the house enabled 
the gendarines to hear the noise and scuffle of the violent struggle that had 
commenced within it. Only one shot was fired, but there was a trampling 
of feet, a clashing of steel, and the sound of heavy blows. When the soldiers 
succeeded in forcing an entrance, nearly the first objects they encountered 
were the dead bodies of Monsieur d’Estival, his servant, and two of the rob- 
bers, lying bathed in their blood at the foot of the staircase. Dezelouz and 
his lieutenant had thrown away their arms, and were seated upon a stair 
with the calmness of desperate men who knew that they had forfeited all 
hope of mercy, and lost every chance of escape. They offered their wrists 
to the handeuffs, and were led prisoners into the town. 

The last capital punishment that took place at Dax was that of Dezelouz 
and Lou Negre, who were executed on the Place Sainte Marguerite upon 
St. Vincent’s day, the Ist of September, 1829. The guillotine was shortly 
afterwards removed to Mont de Marsan, the chief town of the departmsnt 
of the Landes. 

——p——-— - 
VOICES FROM THE DEEP. 
A YARN. 

We were somewhere off Cape d’Agulhas, on our homeward voyage from 
the Mauritius, fighting hard against a head wind, which, though not quite a 
gale, was sufficiently provoking. There was a nasty short cross sea too, and 
not the mile-long rolling swell you usually meet with in that quarter of the 
world, for the wind had suddenly changed. It was bitterly cold, and there 
was no lack of rain, nor of sleet either ; and as you walked the deck, you 
would occasionally, among the soft, cold, squashy slipperiness, feel a big hail- 
stone crunch under your shoe by way of variety. Now as I was never 
very partial to the above sort of circumstances, 1 was making myself as com- 
fortable as I could below, with a glass of cold grog and some old sheets of 
the Bell’s Life in London comicalities, {when one ot the boys scrambling 
down the ladder, shoved open the sliding-door of the cabin, thereby admit- 
ting a gust of cold air that made me shiver. 

* Well, what do you want ?’ said I. 

‘If you please, sir, the captain’s compliments, would you come upon deck 
—thera’s a funonymon.’ 

‘Oh, is there !—the Flying Dutchman, I shouldn't wonder—we are just 
about his cruising ground now ;’ and hastily putting on somebody’s pea- 
jacket, and somebody else’s hard a weather hat, L clambered on deck and 
looked around me. Every thing was dark and cold, though it had ceased 











ness; and not content with merely protecting his dwelling from the expect- 
ed attack, he had formed a plan by which he thought it probable he might 
bring about the capture or extermination of Dezelouz and his band. Hur- 

ying to the chamber in which his two children were sleeping, he awoke 
¥ ben 4 and bid thein dress immediately. The astonished children obeyed, 
and accompanied their father to his sitting-room, in which the servants 
were by this time assembled. The Baron desired them to follow him, and, 
taking up a candle, led the way to the room that went by the name of the 
picture gallery. , 

This was an apartment upon the second floor, that had long been used 
solely for the purpose which its name indicated, but of late years had been 
converted into a sort of state chamber, reserved for any guests of unusual 
importance who might honour the chateau with their presence. A few 


to rain, and the quarterdeck anc gangways had been swept. The sky seem- 
| ed one mass of sooty black clouds, and you could not tell, from any indica- 
| tion of your eyes, whether it was vaulted, or flatas the ceiling of your room 
—all was blackness, shapelesness, and obscurity. The sea had a sort of dull, 
grayish appearance, from the mixture over its surface of white foam and 
pitchy water ; there was nothing bright or phosphorescent about it; it was 
cold, dreary, and dispiriting, and the heavily-laden little brig plunged, and 
seemed to shake her shoulders, and tunge again, as if she had no particular 
relish for it herself ; while at every dead ashower of spray was blown aft, 
falling in big splashy drops upon the deck. As I was thus appreciating the 
full comfortlessness of the scene, the same boy addressed me, telling me the 
captain was forward on the weather-side of the forecastle. I immediately 





ictures, the size of life, representing hooped and farthingaled dames, mailed | 
Knights, and ermined magistrates of the house of D’Estival, still decorated 
the walls; and a spacious bed of Spanish mahogany, with old-fashioned | 
brocade hangings, stood upon one side of the apartment, the wind 
which looked out to the back of the chatean. 
tusks of a wild boar of anus@al size, and some other trophies of the chase, 
were suspended above the lofty mantel-piece, and in a corner was placed a 
carved and inlaid cabinet, in which the Baron was accustomed to keep his 
fowling pieces, powder-horns, and other shooting apparatus. 
When Monsieur d’Estival had collected his children and domestics in this 
apartment, he turned to his groom and ordered him to go down stairs and 
open the door of the house. Cadet stared, but obeyed the command in si- 


* By Heaven I hear a voice !—there again!’ Here there was a lull, and 
lence. While he was gone the Baron closed the room door and drew a| we all 


bolt, but upon hearing Cadet re-ascending the stairs alone, he rc 
and admitted him 


ows of | the weather-shrouds, was peering anxiously out to winward. 
A pair of deer’s antlers, the | 





“opened it comnetaung inexpecnsibly harrowing. It seemed the voice of a strong man 
e then locked and barred the door, which was of con-! exhausted j 


began to clapper-claw my way forward holding on now’ by one thing, 
now by another, for she pitched so violently, that I was momentari- 
ly expecting to be chucked clean overboard. At length I brought 
up alongside the skipper, who, standing on a hen-coop, and holding on by 

* Do you hear that !—did you hear any thing ?’ said he, suddenly turning 
to me. 


‘ Nothing,’ said I ‘but the moaning of the wind in the rigging, and the 
| pile-driving thumps of her bows.’ 
Ah !—hush—not a word—listen—there it is again.’ 
‘Where ?’ said I. 
‘ Right out in the direction of my hand there—don’t you hear that ?’ 


distinctly heard it. It was along, mournful cry, and had in its sound 


back upon the door steps, and defending themselves with unabated courage. | ‘ This is not the first of these sort of airy tongues I've had i - with. : alee 
Half-a-dozen gendaries pressed forward to seize them; but the robbers | let us put her well round on the other tack, and I’ll come below and give 


‘No poor fellowgin the case I fear,’ suid he, with a look of much peeney. 
Jus 


you the yarn.’ ; 

” "This was said as L was about to descend the companion, for the aspect of 
the evening was not such as to keep a man long on deck who had no bnai- 
ness there ; but ere I had got down two steps of the ladder all was dark 
again; the bright moon had withdrawn herself behind a thick cloud. 

Shortly after, the master, along with the mate, Mr. A— (for it was the 
second mate’s watch), came into the cabin, and helping themselves to a 
glass of grog and a cheroot a-piece (for as there were no lady passengers, 
and none of us objected to the odour, the master did not care about smoking 
below), sat down with faces of much seriousness. ae 

‘Asl was telling you, Mr. D ” continued the master, ‘ this is not my 
first experience of these sort of noises; | remember many years ago, when 
[ was a boy on board the frigate “ Athalie,” in the river Plate, we had a 
quarter-master on board of the name of O’Haulan, an Irishman. He was a 
very good man so long as he was sober, only rather apt when he had his 
beer to become obstreperous, insisting that by right of birth he was legiti- 
inate King of Galway, or some other extensive district in Ireland. He was 
an odd sort of fellow, you may believe, and used in these fits to ask us to kiss 
his hand—a request to which you may guess our reply—and to swear that 
his family had been princes ages before the Saxon and Norman barbarians 
overrun his country, and stuck upon the surface of the soil the roots of their 
mushroom nobility ; moreover, that a spirit attended his family, a malignant 
banshie, that rejoiced in the occurrence to them of any calamity. But when 
sober he was a first-rate sailor, and the officers knew it, and rather looked 
over his foibles. Well, there we were, with a light wind one night, groping 
our way up the mighty river, the leads being kept goimg regu arly in the 
chains, and look-out upon the bowsprit and at the foreyard arms. It was 
a beautiful evening, the water quite smooth, and the moon shining w ithout 
a cloud as brightly as she did for those two or three minutes @ little ago. 

‘Well, this [rish quarter-master was one of them in the chains, and Just 
as he was swinging the lead forward, the lashing round his Waist gave 
away, and overboard he went, with the lead line in his hand, with a dead 
plunge, not unlike that of the lead itself, and without a cry er any indication 
of the accident. But the master, who, with his foot on a guu-carringe, had 
been looking over at him, saw him disappear, and rushing frantic ally aft, 
cried to the captain and first-lieutenant, ““A man overboard—O Hanlan’s over- 
board !” : 

‘“ Let go the life-bnoy !” cried the captain in much excitement, and the 
sentry forthwith pulling the trigger, it plunged into the water and fell 
away astern, with its reddish blue light flickering and flaring upon the 
smooth surface of the water. “ Heave-to immediately,” he added, address- 
ing the first-lieutenant, “and lower the boats.” a 

‘But O’Hanlan was never more scen by us; after that first plunge he 
never rose to the surface, and though every eye that could _ scanning 
the glassy water, still no one saw the least dark object to break the uniform 
bright level. The cutter and jollyboat were lowered and manned, but 
where to bid them pull was a question. Just at that moment we heard a 
loud cry, similar in every respect to that we heard to-night, away on our lee 
quarter. P : , 

‘« There is his voice,” cried the captain, “ right on the lee-quarter, right 
in the moon’s wake; that’s why you can’t sce him; give way, men, for 
God’s sake ;—stretch your limbs—'tis for life,” and away shot both boats, 
each with the officer standing up in the bows looking anxiously out. But 
when they had pulled about a hundred yards from the ship without seeing 
any object, the mournful cry came again upon our ears, but from the weather 
seiteeilinns : 
ct tee chy ~ a Mr. Grey,” said the captain, “have we been mis- 
taken, and sent the boats in the wrong direction ? 

“No, sir,” said the first-lieutenant, “the sound most assuredly came 
from the lee-quarter, I heard it most distinctly,” and turning to ———— 
and master, who were hard by, they both corroborated his assertion from 
the most decided evidence of their senses. 

«« But, for all that,” said the captain, “it would appear there has been a 
mistake—recall the boots.” —" ' , 

‘Here again the wild wailing ery came again from the same direction as 
it had done the second time, and though when the first-leutenant hailed the 
tops and asked if they could see anything, they answered they could not, 
yet the boats were recalled, and, as they passed under the stern, were sent 
H > irection. 

" yc: peat anything of him?” asked Mr. Grey. Both the midship- 








in mind and body, weakened to a womanish state of feeling by 


n i » boats replied they had not. ' 
‘i choy had gone p ban as far to windward as they had previou:- 
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ly done to leeward, the cry broke upon our ears once more, but faint and 
far away astern, while the life-buoy itself had hardly had time to drift more | v 
than a hundred yards from the ship. 

‘The captain appeared much struck. He looked at the other officers ; 
then, without a word, went and walked by himself, while the others, with 
faces paler than they would like to hear ime say, gathered ir whispering | o 

oups. a 

‘Shortly, the boats returned. ‘They had pullled about for some time, | a 
but could see nothing. The jolly-boat was sent to pick up the life- 
buoy. All this while every soul of the men had beenas silent as a mouse, 
and you could lear the flap of the sails, the cheeping of the tiller ropes, 
and the ripple of the current against the ship’s bow, unnaturally loud and 
distinct. ‘ 

* As soon as the life-bLuoy aad boats were secured, ‘Fill and stand on, | s 
Mr. Grey,’ said the captain, and without another word, he moved towards 
the companion to go down to his cabin. Just, however. as he was about | s 
to descend, his eye was attracted to a bright pale flame that kept fluttering | v 
and flickering about the weather foretopmast studding-sail boom end, and 
then gradually withdrawing but seeming to hold on by the spar by a long, 
slender, bright limb, as if loath to leave the ship, finally let go, rose into the |i 

air, and was lost, flashing and wavering high up in the heavens. When it|t 
disappeared he turned round to look at the officers, who were all with pallid | i 
faces and silent lips gazing aloft into the sky. Then, without addressing 
any of them, he bade the messenger boy call his steward from the deck and 
went into the cabin. 

‘In a minute all was bustle again as the ship was brought to her course,— 
Now what do you think of that, Mr. D ? M. M. M. 





spare me much longer than I have any reason to think He 
would, 1 could never make amends for the evil of my ways. Y: 4 
the merciful kindness of my Saviour, though at the saine time it is not with- 


fuct. 
a wilful sinner; for even in my moments of actual riot and debauchery, o 
wantonness and drunkenness, I have felt that within which told me that I 
was steering sadly wild of my right course. 
listened to its warning voice! I have followed the sea, sir, man and boy, 
ome fifty years, yet, during this long time, in all my wauderings and in all | & 
my ships, | have ever found some kindred shipmates who, though they on | , 


much time or opportunity for such matters. 
course of iny long service, I have always found a few such as these, except, 1 


anc 
and aft. Many is the time, during a heavy gale of wind,—and we had 


for the fate that must have awaited us, had we then been swallowed up in 
the dee ay } rears i re; ave 2 > ince . P 

deep. (nd even now, sir, though years and years have gone by since triple response to these humbling terms. 
that dar period of my life, I tremble when I remember the scenes, the lan- ; 





‘I confess, sir,’ said he, in a snbdued, but not despondent tone of 
, ’ ’ , } 


vice, ‘that | have been a great sinner, and that if it should please God to 
will, de what I 
Yet, through | | 


ut a fear and trembling, | humbly trust He will not be extreme to mark 
ll Ihave done amiss. What little in my ignorance I do know of | lis will 
nd pleasure, for some time past I have done my best to bring to good ef- 
I have never, sir, been a scoffer of religion, nor have I been by habit 


’ 


Would to God I had oftener 


hore think strange things of us sailors, were glad now and then to hold a 
vord or two of godly conversation ; and you know, sir, at sea we have not 


ndeed, when I belonged to a small brig on the North Sea station. Inher, |; 
he name of the Almighty was never heard without being coupled with an I 
rte ; no kin 

any other day of the week : wickedness there reigned throughout, fore 


eee sce 7 . . ( 

YINE ‘ L guage, and the doings I then witnessed.’ 
FUNERALS AND F ESTIVALS AT GREENWICH On a stool, by the bed-side of the old man, lay a small Bible covered with 
HOSPITAL. cloth, and carefully closed with two strings which served in the stead of 


: ri 

‘There is scarcely a nook within the compass of the realms of Great Bri-} | 
tain and Ireland, to which the name of Greenwich Hospital is altogether a 
stranger: for so much does our insular position connect our ideas with the 
sea, 80 Many are they whose kindred are in some way or other engaged in 
inaritime pursuits, so much is the public news of the day more or less 
blended with naval subjects, that the poorest peasant in the land who ‘goeth 
forth to his work, and to his labour, until the evening,’ however limited his 
knowledge in other matters, has a more than vague idea, that here the wea- | 
ther-beaten sailor, after the buffetings of the faithless sea, the frowns of for- | , 
tune, and the risks of battle, when old age and infirmity come upon bin, 
finds at last a haven of rest. 

In the streets of Greenwich there is undoubtedly a faint semblance of the 
bustle of London, but here the likeness ends. Atevery step the visitor en- | 
counters aged gentry in long, full, slash-sleeved, blue ‘coats, with trowsers 


and lapped vests of the same dark cerulean hue, bedecked with bright-figu- Sacrament Wen éibeninicieoed t» bin 


red yellow buttous in oval relief, and wearing on their heads quaint-looking 
three-cornered hats; and, in addition to these singularities, the steps of the 
veterans are not unusually supported by a trusty walking-stick, carved | , 
with various curiously-devised emblems. Here and there the strangerturns | ; 
once and again to be certain that his eyes do not absolutely deceive him, to ; 
ascertain that it is a veritable pigtail which has fallen in his line of vision, 
—that strange posterior appendage to the male attire, in whose praises he 
remembers to have heard his grandfather talk much, when he at the same | ; 
time surprised him, by relating how that the ladies, in his youthful days, en-| ; 
hanced their own charms by the graces of a hoop and farthingale. ~ 


lonnades. He vie Ws with rapture the pictures in the Painted Hall, when 
his heart glows with pride at the sight of the portraits of those renowned in| , 
naval story which adorn its interior : 

pictura pascit inani. 





. ‘ Jae } 
He feels, on entering the spaci ‘ aste ‘ 2d chape at it is : cae : oe ; 4 
He fe me mn entering the spacious and chastely ornamented chapel, that it is | the Peak gf Teneriffe, Lord Nelson, Anson’s Voyage, and Bishop Wilson.— 
in reality a fitting place for those who have gone down to the sea in ships, % i 


afd occupied their business in great waters, to offer up their — 
and thanksgis ings to that Almighty Being, who hasthrown the shieldaround | 
them in the howling of the midnight tempest, rescued them from the perils } 


of the deadly conflict, and at length brought themin safety to a haven where | of death 


they may quietly and calmly, after bygone ‘days of danger,’ and ‘nights of 
waking,’ prepare themselves for that haven of rest where we would all be! | 
Aud while thus musing on the hallowed objects around him, his admiratior 
is still further called forth by the elaborately-carved work of the satin-wood 
pulpit and reading-desk, the lustre of the lofty pealing organ, and the 
dued splendour of the painting over the altar, which adorns the opposite end | 
ot the ch ipel. This picture, the work of West, appropriately represents | 
the shipwreek of St. Paul, and is characterized by a singular felicity of exe- | 
cution in the grouping of its figures, which are thrown out in a very h pPy | 
prommency of relief by the dim religious light shed over the entire building | 
by means of the flowing curtains which shade its storied windows. } 
Nor, of course, in this day of delight, this ‘dies benedictorum,’ is the Park 
forgotten. Here, under some ancient tree, which may, for aught that can 
positively be said to the contrary, have occupied the same position which it 
now does, in the glorious times when the good Queen Bess kept bighday 
and holiday within the precincts of this once royal domain, the buxom city | 
dame spreads the dainty contents of her wallet; to which the happy few who | 
have the good fortune to be of her pic-nic party usually do ample justice. — 
And, moreover, the keen appetite which the freshness of the country air, 
ful the pure iny igorating breezes of heaven naturally create, is not always 
_ only zest of these rustic repasts. It is by no means an unfrequent oc- 

sarrence, th it some open-hearted, hone st-looking, old peusioner, as he trud- 
ges by on neighbouring ‘hillock green,’ is invited to join the festive band, 
and, if return for the compliment and the good cheer which is so unexpec- | 
tedly pre ssed on his acceptance, like some old minstrel-bard in the days of | 
Homer, he tells hair-breadth ‘scapes and marvellous adventures by flood and 
land, not deeming it, perhaps, altogether mal-a-propos to add to his tale, af- 
ter the exemple of other eminent orators and writers, some few touches 
which, th vagh they may not be on an exact square with the bare truth, are 
nes erthele 8 indulgently allowed in the narrative of travellers on the score 
of embellishment. Aud we are strangely mistaken if many a mother may 
not trace the earliest symptoms of a truant disposition, and the first indica- 
tion ofa desire on the part of her darling boy to venture on the perils of a 
sea lite, to these witching tales of some old pensioner in Greenwich Park. 

But we must leave these pleasant themes, and turn to scenes of a more 
sombre hue, fraught with an absorbing interest. 

There is no place under the canopy of the heaven, where one is more for- 
cibly reminded than here, that from infancy to old age is buta step! It is 
only the width of the public road that separates the domain of the Royal 
Naval School, where Admirals in embryo are being trained up for the ser- 
vice of England's Wooden Walls, from the iron palisades encircling the Hos- 
pital, which serves as the receptacle for the ancient mariner. On one side 
of the thoroughfare stands the nursery for youth in its bud: on the other, 
the nursery for age in its hoariness! ~ 7 

_Every object has its dark as well as its bright side, and soit is here.— 

Little does the gay, merry visitor, when he sees the hale old pensioner 
strutting about with the free air and gait of a tar—little does he reflect 
that, within a stone’s throw of all this are the Infirmary wards, where— 


i 
sub- | 








Cireumsilit, agmine facto, 
fenus omne, 


Morborum 


where old age, ‘second childishness, and mere oblivion’ are met with un- 
der every form and phasis,—where the frame which, in other days, dread. 
ed neither the battle nor the breeze, which feared not to mount the mast’s 
giddy height,—now lies stretched on its pallet-couch, without the power of 
moving hand or limb, a wreck of manly strength and beauty—a battered 
hulk which death will speedily broach to! : 

Th * interest attached to the lives of many of these bed-ridden veterans is 
thrilling. Romance might here find reality for the groundwork of her wild- 
est fictions. The hope of Youth might here gather courage from the tales 
ot Age to second its most desperate attempts. ; 
, On a corner bed, in one of the sick cabins, lay a patient, whose age, to 
judge from present appearances, might be verging towards four-score years. 
The crown of his bead was of a glossy baldness; from the lower portions 
of it flowed a profusion of grey locks, fine and soft as silk. Though disease 
and weakness had done much to impair it, there yet remained a sufficient 
ruddiness on his countenance to betoken the serenity and cheerfulness which 
onc e pervaded it, and a faded brightness still lingered in his eye. Life was 
evidently quitting its tenement of clay, but in the retreat her step was slow 
and gentle. The picture was one of peace and resignation. 

_It was only on the preceding day that he had been constrained to betake 
himself to his b “d, and on the morning following this event, the chaplain en- 
tered the apartment, and, in a tone of much kindness, inquired after his wel- 
fare. The old tar expressed his grateful acknowledgments in words, but 
his looks told more than any expression of his lips could have done, how 
deeply sensible he was of this mark of attention. 


‘lam, thanks be to heaven,’ replied Miller, for such was the old man’s 
name, ‘free from pain, but I feel, your reverence, that life is ebbing 


away.’ 


‘Let us hope for the best,’ said the chaplain, ‘let us endeavour to do 
what little we can, that the issue, whatever it may he, may turn to our ever- 


What was its present hue. 


ZO06 
tell us our duty in wor 
book I could ever call my own; it was my comfort afloat, and ever since has 


think any other bible half so good as this, my old friend and companion both 
many great mercies towards me.’ 


the old man seemed as if he had relieved his mind of a weight, which, though 
hot overpowering, somewhat clogged his spirits, and he confessed, with a 


| old sailor good-bye, the chaplain, taking lis proffered hand, requested to 
know if he could do anything more for him. ‘ Nothing, thank you kindly, 
sir,’ replied the veteran, fixing an earnest look on him, and in words falter- 


7 : : he. i terance, ‘ Nothing, thank’ye, sir; but pray to God for me 
Next comes the palati ‘ lf. > lengthe yisti i 0 | ie — ye, : pra) 
comes the palatial Hospital itself, and the lengthened vista of its co- remember me in your prayers.’ 


the ward was a melancholy one. 


jina 


| close to that of the patient, and supporting himself by resting his hand on 


‘lasps. The colour of this cover had been originally green, but owing to | , 
ong and frequent use, it would have been a difficult matter to say exactly 
‘ That Bible,’ said Miller, raising his hand from underneath the bed-clothes, 
ind pointing to the book beside him, ‘that bible, sir, was given me by the 
t chaglete of the ship in which I last served—a gentleman who used to 

A which we could all understand. It was the first 


cen a treasure tome. The print of late has been somewhat too small for 
ny sight; nevertheless, I have managed to get on with it, for I could never 


it sea and ¢nshore. The very sight of it brings my God to my remembrance, 
ind as long as | keep it by me, I shall never forget to thank Him for his 


During the course of the same afternoon, at Miller’s urgent request, the 
At the conclusion of this solemn rite, 


heerful tone of voice, that he was now ready to meet his Maker, whenever 
t should please Him to call him into His presence. On bidding the honest 


ng, not from positive weakness, but from an inward feeling of real thank- 


lulness, to which the tears now starting in his eyes denied unimpeded ut- 
* 7 


When the chaplain returned the next morning to inquire after the welfare 
4 the old man, the account given him by the wooden-legged boatswain of 
He had passed the former part ofthe night, 
ie said, in a very restless manner, and had talked much at random, about 
Towards morning, however, he had become quite composed, and was now 
gentle doze. He then conducted the clnaiein into the apartinent in 
which Miller lay asleep. But so placid were his looks, and so light his 
breathing, thatit was hard to say whether it was the sleep of life, or the sleep 
Even the wooden-legged boatswain was evidently moved at the 
spectacle, and stood for a while with his ear turned toward the sick man, to 
assure himself that life had not actually fled: then bending his head down 
the bed, while his wooden-leg projected towards the centre of the room, he | 
pronounced that he was yet alive, and that was all that could be said.— 
There was a something not merely novel, but deeply affecting, in the posi- 
tion into which the maimed tar was obliged to throw himself, in order to be 
satisfied by the evidence of the ear of what the testimony of the eye could 
not fully convince him! 

In the course of the afternoon of the same day poor Miller breathed his 
last, and his end was one of peace ! 

For the several years during which he had been an inmate of the Hospital, 
Miller held the appointment of boatswain of the ward to which he was at- 
tached ; and though he maintained strictly the authority with which he was 
invested by virtue of his office, yet the mode in which he exercised it was 
such, that it was a rare circumstance to hear a word of disapprobation on the 
part of those who were placed under his inspection. 
In each one of the numerous wards in which the pensioners are lodged, 
and which are distinguished by names connected in some way or other with 
naval history, every man hes, what may be called, his own little cabin. It 
is indeed but a small domain, but it is Jack’s own, his home, and his castle. 
Here he has his table, ere he can arrange, as he thinks most ornamental, 
the strange nick-nacks he has picked up in his travels. Here he can retire, 
either alone, to ruminate on the events of his past life, or, in company with 
some old messmate, discuss the sailing trim and superior merits of their fa- 
vourite bark; how she could show her stern to any craft in the fleet, either 
close-hauled or going free, either with studding sails low and aloft, or scud- 
ding under the goose of her foresail; and a thousand other such professional 
matters, which are to him subjects of as much moment, as the consideration 
of the Budget is to the Prime Minister, or the clauses of a Treaty to an Am- 
bassador Plenipotentiary. 
The hero of our tale was born ina village in Norfolk, not far distant from 
that which gave birth to the immortal Nelsou; the son of a small farmer, 
whose ancestors had reuted the same farm for several successive generations. 
His youthful desire for the sea was so strong, that no persuasions could in- 
duce him to content himself at home, and follow the peaceful occupations of 
his forefathers. He was, therefore, bound apprentice to a merchant resid- 
ing at a small port in the neighbourhood, who was the owner of two or three 
vessels employed in the coal and corn trade. During this probationary 
state, notwithstauding he every now and then indulged in some youthful 
vagary, such was the shrewdness and sound sense evinced by him, that it is 
highly probable, in less warlike times, he would have so far bettered his 
condition as to have been ere long intrusted with the command of one of his 
employer's barks. But the Fates, in their capriciousness, willed it other- 
wise ; for during the very next voyage after the expiration of his indentures, 
the craft in which he was serving was boarded by a man-of-war’s boat, and 
Miller was constrained, nolens volens, and with the least possible ceremony, 
to transfer himself and his very limited stock of clothes, ‘a handkerchief 
held all the goods that he hal,’ on board a line-of-battle ship, then lying at 
anchor inthe Downs. 

This change, at first, was anything but agreeable to his inclinations; but 
after awhile, when he saw there was no alternative, he changed his note, 





lish yeoman. 
out any curvature from the weight of years. 
ruddy hue of health, over which his eyes, glistening with rising tears, spread 
a gleam of more than usual brightness. ; 
crowned craped hat, hung locks of silver whiteness, set forth in bolder 
contrast, 


of distinction was ever made between the Sabbath | a), chaplain on duty, who, like those by whom he 
spent his younger days amid the privations and perils of the sea. The tears 
guenetinnes annie: Adie taal fi Bag heel iy pone trickled down apace over the furrowed cheek, and from many an eye, when 

hetimes scaree ly a dry thread on us tor weeks together,—dk shudder | gh, touching expression ‘earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,’ was 
uttered, and the mould fell heavily on the coftin-lid below, in a distinct 


this train of thought in my mind. 
opportunities of intimate and friendly intercourse with that gifted poet and 
amiable man. : 
ing at his lodgings in Pimlico, the 
toinb, in London, I learned that he had left town, and shortly afterwards saw 
the sad announcement that he was dying at Boulogne. 


; 1 OI 


us days. 

The person of the brother presented a noble specimen of a good old Eng- 
He was above the middle size, well proportioned, and with- 
His countenance was of the 


Under the broad brim of his low- 


‘ Like pearls upon an Zthiop’s arm.’ 


Nextafterthese mourners-in-chief followed the company of hardy veterans. 
If some of the band, the gait was the firm gait of hale old age ; that of others 
vas a tottering one, not arising solely from the weight of years, but also 


from the loss of leg, arm, or eye—yet all moved slowly onward, till at length 
ot ot Wald tee wheal the corpse stopped under the shade of the clump of lime trees which. over- 
es, sir, Curing Me who'e | hang the place of interment. Here a solemn silence of some momeuts fol- 


owed,—the stray workmen in the grounds, doffing their brown-paper — 
oined the company of mourners; and then began the affecting service tor 
he Burial of the Dead, which was read in a clear and impressive voice by 


was surrounded, had 


Many a heart, which never 
juailed at the frown of the foe, or the howling of the storm, was now un- 
nanned, aud beat against the breast which enshrined it with stifling throbs. 


Memory was dwelling with sadness on the worth of him who had been 


valled to his last home, and hope was earnestly entreating that the end of 
“ach present might be peaceful as that of him who would be no more seen 


among them! 


[ T’'o be continued. } 


oo 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE 'THOMAS 
CAMPBELL. 


BY A GLASGOW GRADUATE. 


The death of Thomas Campbell has given rise to, or, rather, renewed 
I have enjoyed, at intervals, various 


I was anticipating a renewal of this pleasure, when, on call- 
yet’s last dwelling-place, except the 


I now dwell with melancholy pleasure on some incidents connected 
with wise age particularly referring to his Rectorship of the University of 
Glasgow, his election to which office first brought me into intimate con- 


tact with him. 


To this period of his life Mr. Campbell always delighted to refer. He 
was proud to think that he had inspired with enthusiasm handreds of young 
hearts, who bore him triumphant over the indifference or the envy of the 
old and the cold-hearted. It is a pleasure to the writer to recall these 
scenes to mind, and he hopes, at the same time, to gratify the reader. Dr. 
Johnson has said, that no one should write the history of a man who bas not 
eaten and drunk, and lived in social intercourse with him. This opinion 
may be modified by the remark, that too great nearness often prevents a 
complete view. Contemporaries are often best employed in recording 
materials tor the future historian. 

Thomas Campbell’s father was a manufacturer in Glasgow. The term 
manufacturer did not then, nor does it now, mean one who works with his 
own hands. It was, in these days at least, applied almost exclusively to 
one who had learned practically the art of weaving, and then applied his 
capital to the employment of operative weavers. That Mr. Campbell was 
not in very prosperous circumstances, however, | infer from the fact that he 
received boarders into his house. My father having been an inmate of his 
family while at college, and being a class-fellow of the future poet’s, a 
friendship ensued between them, which was terminated only by the early 
death of the former. 

There is very natural curiosity to know when and where men of genius 
have first breathed in that world they were destined to adorn. The exact 
day when the mother of the auther of ‘ The Pleasures of Hope’ first smiled 
upon her boy, is well enough known, I dare say, and I have good authority 
for fixing the place where. Walking with him on one occasion in the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow College, I was led, knowing that was the 
whereabouts, to ask him the exact spot. He pointed out the place, but said 
the house no longer existed, being replaced by a building of amore modern 
structure. For the information of the curious, | may mention that this 
more modern building, now no longer modern, is a tall Jand (Scotice) 
which occupies the south-west corner of the cross formed by High Street 
and George Street. The house in which Walter Scott was born has also 
fallen before modern improvements. Its site is now occupied by a lane 
which bounds the southern front of the Edinburgh University buildings, 
and is dignified with the name of South College Street. 

It might be inferred from the name alone, that Campbell's family bad 
come, at some time more or less remote, from Argyleshire ; and it may be 
inferred also, that their migration to the Lowlands was recent, from some 
passages in his poems—in those beautiful lines, for example, ‘On a Scene 
in Argyleshire,’ where he so touchingly alludes to the single rosebud he 
had found in the garden ‘ where the home of my forefathers stood.’ 1 was 
gratified to observe two magnates of the name of Campbell among his pall- 
bearers—viz. the Duke of Argyle and Lord Campbell. This would, likely 
enough, have been in accordance with his own wish, for, Whig as he was, 
and contemptuous enough of ancient prejudices, he was not (as what poet 
is ?) without the vanity of looking up to old families and titles of honour. 
He was on friendly terms with the heads of the Argyle family. I do not 
know whether the learned law lord, the son of a Fifeshire clergyman, traces 
his genealogy to the same clan. I have an indistinct idea that Campbell’s 
family were related to the Camerons of Lochiel, a name he has immortalized 
in one of his most spirited poems. 

The following letter from Campbell was found among my father’s papers. 
It gives a graphic account of the predicament in which the poetic rambler 
found himself on his first visit to Germany, a country the literature of which 
he much admired. Did he ever visit his favourite Poland? I suspect not. 


September 5, 1800. 

‘My pear Frienp—I received your letter at Ratisbonne, on the Danube. 
Will you grudge a high postage for this scurvy little sheet? I can find 
no better in this unhappy town, and I feel myself impelled to write by a re- 
membrance of your estimable qualities, and gratitude for the pleasure I 
felt on receiving your kind congratulations respecting my little publication. 
Here, among strangers, neglected, solitary, al in bad health, the sensation 
which your letter produced brought tears to my eyes. What would I not 
| give to enjoy your society in this dreadful place! How have you been? 
| How do you proceed? How are your friends, in particular your worthy 
father? For my own part, though a little flattered by being well received 
in the aforesaid piece, lam still an unprov ided vagrant, full of little schemes, 
always bafHed, but still getting subsistence from time to time by literary 
labour. I know your good heart, and, from an established maxim, that only 





and became, as many others both before and since have done, whose liberty 
has been curtailed by the stern arm of impressment, one of the most for- 
ward in furthering this iron law of necessity by his own personal exertions. 
The chances of service afterwards placed him in the Agamemnon when she 
was commanded by Captain Nelson ; and he subsequently formed one of 
the crew of the boat which conveyed the wounded hero back to his ship, 
after his daring attack on the capital of the island of Teneriffe. From these 
casual circumstances, to which he was no litthe indebted for the interest 
which attached to his person, he was familiarly known by the appellation of 
‘The last of the Agamemnons;’ though some would have it that the ulti- 
mate survivorship of this gallant b ind did not rest with him. But into this 
disputed question it is not for us to enter. 

One sees ever just about the same number of blue-coated pensioners in 
the streets of Greenwich: the same number too is seen by the holiday folks 
| under the trees, or idly sauntering along the green glades of the park; the 
same, in point of number, are seen und 'r the porticos, amusing the ir leisure 
at the backgammon-board, or hobbling in the immediate precincts of their 
But though to the casual observer there is this pervad- 


princely dwelling. } 
For, taking the 


ing sameness, yet, in reality, the changes are startling. 
average number, no fewer thin one a day, within a trifling fraction, is called 
away from the scenes of life, which to him, poor fellow, has been, in 
all probability a chequered one, and consigned to the silence of the 
grave ! 

The chief mourners on this occasion were the aged brother and the ne- 
phew of the deceased, who had come <seey out of Norfolk to pay this 
tribute of respect. With these, Miller, after he h id quitted the sea, at first 
took up his abode ; and, as he r ulily confessed, experienced nothing but 
kindness at their hands. Yet, such was the force of former habits, and the 











lasting good.’ 


plain, and applicable to the state of the patient. After this he offered up aq] this quiet home, but sighed for the sight of a bluejacket, and—what was 
few appropriate prayers, in which Mill 


He then addressed the sick man in an exhortation, short, 


association of ideas, that he could not prevail on himself to rest content with 


er, with clasped hands, joined fer-! music to his ears—the technical talk of his brother tars. He resolved, there- 


rogues succeed in the world, fear that, like myself, you may not have im- 
bibed enough of the Jew to get rich. But you have a good business, a fine 
| education, a keen and acute judgment, and manners well suited for a physi- 
cian, so that now or in future L think success must be certain. 
“A rage for secing the continent sent me from Edinburgh to Hamburgh, 
} and from Hamburgh I passed through Brunswick, Leipsic, Baryth, and 
| Ratisbonne, as far as Landshot ou my way to Vienna; but could not get any 
| farther on account of the French, who had attacked the Austrians, and beat 
| them in a severe engagement. The carnage and pursuit was dreadful, and 
the whole affair lasted ten hours. J returned to Ratisbonne; the Austrian 
lines were pursued on the road thither. After a few days they fonght the 
| French again, in an action under Count Klenaw, when both sides claimed a 
| victory. General desultory actions took place under the walls of Ratisbonne, 
principally between the pandoors and cavalry. Parties of two or three hun- 
| dred in a body disputed in the adjacent forest, with seldom more than a 
single field-piece. 

‘ All this time, the sight of French artillery, and the fear of their bomb- 
ketches, kept the town in awe, and they durst not fire a gun, for fear of 
bombardment from the heights that commanded the town. All Bavaria, 
and Ratisbonne above every other place, presented a terrible p cture of the 
calamities of war. At this crisis, before the armistice took place, wounded 
men came in by thousands; the peasants, driven from their homes to beg- 
gary and starvation, crowded the streets with distressing complaints; in 
short, pain for the past, apprehension for the future, and helpless distress, 
were seen in every countenance. A temporary suspension of these horrors 
followed the armistice. ‘The French, who had now driven Klenaw with his 
Hungarian infantry, huzzars, cuirassiers, woodriders, woodmantles, &c., 
across the Danube, entered Ratisbonne, and have behaved with a modera- 
tion and propriety highly commendable. 

‘ Ae an Englishman, I trembled for my safety, The French, however, in- 
stead of taking me prisoner, treated me, in every company where I went 
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fore, though not without putting his feelings to a severe trial, and at the risk 
of being thought wanting in gratitude for the constant indulgence shown to 
his peculiarities, to shift his berth to Greenwich Hospital, and there to end 
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with kindness and civility. Lefort, second in command to General Greniery 
was particularly polite, invited me to his quarters, interested himself in my 
affairs, and, when I expressed a curiosity to see Moreau on his arrival in 
Ratisbonne, gave me a ticket to the play, and took me to the very box 
where the great commander sat. He and all his fellow officers have left 
town. God grant that the new squadron may be as generous and polite 
men! Bating this attention of the French officers, I have met with little to 
delight me in Ratisbonne. The town is dull; the manners lewd and dis- 
gustiag. Pride, poverty, and barbarity, are strongly marked in its inhabi- 
tants. 

‘ [have seen a few striking curiosities, and heard in their churches that 
sublime and sacred music of which the Kirk of Scotland affords but a faint 
idea. But, alas! a fit of illness, the like of which I never suffered before, 
has reduced my body to utter imbecility, and my mind to a state of dejec- 
tion correspondent. A bilious fever, occasioned by a coup de soleil, in 
a hasty retreat to town from a village where we had gone, with a gentleman 
of Ratisbonne, through rash curiosity, to see a skirmish with the French, 
at first occasioned mmeasiness, and finally confined me to bed. The doctor’s 
fees, and a plunder which took place among my money and effects during 
my illness by the light-fingered troops of my honest landlord, have also con- 
tributed to my distress. I seldom heard ofa poor stranger being so misera- 
bly fleeced. 

‘ The armistice is broken! In two days hostilities begin! Merciful God! 
thy chastisements are light compared to the miseries occasioned by men ! 

‘We know not what plan is to be pursued, but 59,000 Austrians passed 
yesterday over the hills on the opposite side of the Danube. Augereau is 
coming from Bohemia. We ure placed between two contending armies. 
Adieu. Write, me, my dear Address to the Scotch College, Ratis- 
bonne, Gerinany. ‘lL remain yours, unchanged, 

Tuomas CaMpPBeELt.’ 

The correspondence does not appear to have been regular; Campbell’s 
whereabouts at this time was likely not very settled. Some years afterwards, 
as the poet’s early companion, then practising as a physician in Roxburgh 
shire, was taking a professional ride, he happened to observe a packet at a 
carrier's addressed ‘“ Thomas Campbell, Esq., at Minto House.” Putting 
up his horse at the nearest “entertainment for man and horses,” he des- 
patched a trusty messenger to learn if it was his own J'om Campbell he had 
thus accidentally discovered so near him. The poet brought an answer in 
person. A hasty leave was taken of his kind entertainers, the noble family 
of Elliott. They seem to have made too much of a lion of him, and he was 
glad to recover his liberty. The packet was re-addressed, and consigned 
again to the carrier; and the two friends found themselves in the evening 
snugly seated in the doctor’s family parlour. A few days were spent in 
cheerful reminiscences of college days, in mirth and social glee. I have 
not heard that any poetry was composed on the occasion, nor what became 
of the doctor's patients. He was then a bailic of the ancient burgh Jeddart, 
famed for the peculiarity of its justice. One of his colleagues,a man of strong 
mind, more original than cultivated, was greatly delighted with Campbell's 
society. Transported, like Tam O'Shanter at the dance of the witches, one 
evening with the poet’s exuberant life aud wit, he exclaimed, “ By 
he’s just a sowl! I never saw a sowl before!” ; 

For this part of my notices I ain indebted to traditionary authority ; I had 
not then seen the light. 

The now venerable lady, who in matronly bloom did the honours of the 
house, tells me, that she was at first disposed touse a wife’s privilege of grum- 








bling. at having a great man and a stranger so suddenly introduced into her 
family but he 


\ soon convinced her he was no stranger; and the great man 
did not assuine the airs of a giant. She well recollects, however, that there 
was considerable confusion introduced inte her domestic arrangements, with 
increase of mirth and langhter in the house, likely enough results from such 
ameeting. The two friends parted, never again to meet on this earth. The 
one (the hand of death was already stretched over him) shortly afterwards 
reposed in the quiet church yard, of a lovely village in Northumber- 
land; the other has been, within these few days, deposited by the hands of 
the great and noble of the land, among the illustrious dead of Westminster 
Abbey. Dare we venture te say, Have they met now ? 

As characteristic, in some degree, of a poets life, it may, perhaps, be worth 
while to mention, that he who had just been the dion at an earl’s table, found 
himself minus a few shillings to complete the fare of the coach on the next 
stage. Ah! little could the noble ladies have dreamed of this, when they 
expressed themselves disappointed at the silence of the muse ! j 

Connected with this subject, | may mention an incident which occurred 
many years after, when I had prepared for myself, as T thought, a pleasure, 
but which, as a little reflection might have forewarned me, turned out a dis- 
appointment. Ths widow of his early friend had never seen Mr. Campbell 
since the visit 1 have mentioned, until more than twenty years after; when 
she was on a visit to the humble lodgings of her son in Glasgow. 

Mr. Campbell was also in Glasgow; and upon my invitation, he, with 
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the cottage a prond boy, with a poet’s portrait in my hand, and poetic 
dreams inmy head. Whether I was inspired with any greater admiration 
for Horace and Virgil, dactyls and spondees, our excellent old teacher, Dr. 
Lorrain, might have told, when his reign was resumed ; but, alas! he is not 
now alive to be called in evidence against me. I know that J soon after- 
ward, obtained a prize for a poem, which, some years ago, | happened to 
fallin with, among some old papers; and discovered to be one of the most 
incomprehensible pieces of doggrel [ had ever set eyes on. The worthy 
gentleman, whom | have just mentioned, was master of Jedburgh School, 
when the poet made his advent there ; and has often told me that it pro- 
duced quite a sensation in that quiet town, although the appearance of Wal- 
ter Scott was by no means strange in their streets. Dr. Lorrain, one of the 
best of men, was a somewhat intolerant Tory; and, as a teacher, disap- 
proved highly of the students voting against the wishes of their professors. 
On Campbell’s election, he exhorted his family not to vote for the Whig. 
Led on by his son, however, his boarders took a ditferent view of the matter, 
and voted accordingly. 

Mr. Campbell’s election to be Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, 
in 1826, first brought the writer of these pages into personal acquaintance 
with the illustrious poet. 

The Glasgow rectorship is a singular instance of an office of no great im- 
portance and little influence in itself, having been elevated into high con- 
sideration and a much coveted honour, by the manner in which it has been 
conferred. In former times, the names of Edmund Burke and Adam Smith 
adorned the list ! and in recent days, Francis Jeffrey, Sir James Mackintosh, 
Henry Brougham, Thomas Campbell, the Marquis of Lansdowne, aud Sir 
Robert Peel, were enongh to adorn any office. 

A 
election to it, may be agreeabe to southern readers. The function of the 
Rector was originally that of a judge, in serious matters of academic disci- 
pline. Quarrela between students, and between professors and students, 


severity, such as rustication or expulsion, can be pronounced only by the 
rectoral court, whether the Rector be present, or represented by his asses- 
sors. The improvement of class discipline, and general manners, has ren- 
dered this court nearly a form. Yet still, in any case of attempted oppres- 
sion, the students conceive that they might look for protection and justice to 
a magistrate of their own free choice, elected from year to year, and inde- 
pendent by talent, rank, or character, of any professional clique. The very 
existence of such an officer is a check upon the attempt, and instances are not 
wanting where it has so operated. 

The Rector, styled Lord—in the old charters, magnificus—and by cour- 
tesy as all judges are, is also a visitor and auditor of accounts; and, as 
such, has a negative control over the college funds, as wellas a right of in- 
terterence, not very well defined perhaps, in the management of the Univer- 
sity generally. He has alsoa vote along withthe Principal,the Deanof Facul- 
ties, and thirteen professors, in the patronage of the most important chairs, 
and anumber of bursaries. This body is called the Faculty of the college, 
and has all the endowed funds and patronage in its power. With the addi- 
tion of the Chancellor and remaining nine professors, chiefly medical, of the 
University, these form the Senatus Academicus, from whom emanate all 
degrees, whetherhonorary, orby right of examination. The Senatus again 
joined to the whole of the matriculated students, form the Cométia, or gene- 
ral assembly of the University—a court held on stated days for several pur- 
poses, that of most interest being the election of the Rector. The senate 
elects thechancellorand the death, and the obscurity ofthe objects ofitschoice 
forms a ludicrous contrast with the eminence of the selected of the general 
voice. A noble duke distinguished for nothiag but his rank, or a neigh- 
bouring baronet, or wealthy squire, conservative of venerable abuses, and 
liberal of good dinners, has usually been the delight of the dormer ; the 
naines we have already given, indicate the lofty aspirings of the latter. 

For the purposes of election, the Comitia is divided, in accordance with 
the practice of many ancient universities, into divisions, termed nations.— 
The Comitia for the election of the rector nagnificus, is held on a stated day 
and is quite a republican meeting. Ithasa right to choose its own presi- 
dent—an office which, as a matter of courtesy and convenience, has usu- 
ally been offered to the principal. After the matriculation lists have been 
read over, and an opportunity given to correct clerical errors, the nations 
withdraw, each to a separate hall, for the purpose of voting. There each 
meeting elects a president, who calls the roll and declares the final yote.— 
As a matter of course, one of the most active of the successful party isnamed. 
The vote, signed by the president, is consigned to his care. On the Comi- 
tia re-assembling in the common hall, the four delegates compare their 
votes, and the delegate of that nation to which the rector elect belongs, 
mounts the rostrum, and announces the election in a Latin formula for that 
case provided. There is usually no small uproar on these occasions ; but 
nothing like the hootings and yellings against unotlending and absent per- 
sons, Which are read of as common at the Oxford couvocations. This elec- 











his usual alacrity, immediately set out to call upon her, with me, cheerfully 
commenting on passing objects, as we went along. 
in asad humour; but the interview was sad. 
other. 


He was evidently not 
They scarcely spoke to each 
“ach was probably engrossed with the thoughts of other times. In 
the interval both had many sorrows, and how changed they must have seem- 
ed to each other. I was a good deal pained, and had some difficulty in 
leading to a general conversation. In subsequent meetings, more cheerful- 
ness prevailed. 

My first introduction to any member of Mr. Campbell's family, was, in 
every respect, a pleasant one, and made a lively impression upon a youthful 
imagination. I was then some twelve or thirteen years old ; a careless, yet, 
at times, pensive Glasgow Grammar School-boy. The summer holidays 
had come on, and pleasure was the rule, study the exception. At least, 
such was the case with me, and eschewing holiday tasks, | accepted, with 
pleasure, an invitation to rusticate with a companion, whose home was in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. About two miles from that city, dwelt, 
in retirement, two ladies, maiden sisters of the poet. Between the elder of 
these, Miss Elizabeth Campbell, and my aunt, there had existed an intima- 
cy, as close as that between their brothers ; and the termination had been 
similar, namely, the death of my relative. I was therefore furnished with 
due credentials, and was entrusted with the delicate mission of delivering, 
not a grand cross nor a garter, buta lock of her lost friend’s hair. It was a 
bright summer evening, When the raw school-boy walked up to the retired 
cottage of the sisters. Not much troubled with sentimental emotions, nor 
sufficiently skilled in nature to understand the sources of deep feeling, he 
was not at all prepared for the outburst of tears, and the warm embrace 
which followed the introduction of one part of this message ; he felt sheep- 
ish enough, no doubt. Boys, Scotch boys, at all events, are always abashed 
and awkward in the presence of ladies. They can be impudent enough at 
other times. Our little scene was soon over. Tea and fruits succeeded.— 
We cannot live long on romance. 

The poet was evidently the idol of the place. Two of his likenesses 
adorned the walls, and several of his works lay on the table. Am mg them 
some volumes of his “Specimens of English Poets,” just published ; also, a 
review, the Edinburgh, if 1 remember rightly, which bad spoken highly of 
the work. I had not then seen the “ Specimens,” buat had read all the po- 
ems Campbell had published, and was not long in procuring a reading of 
the new publication. At the age of thirteen a boy may enjoy poetry much ; 
and if not strictly watched and prohibited, will have read most of the stan- 
dard modern poets—Burns, Campbell, Scott, Byron, with a long et cetera. 
Burns may have been listened to m the cradle, as part of the fond mother’s 
inllaby. Walter Scott with his stirring scenes—his haunts, his battles, and 
his chivalry, is the poet of the ambitious boy, who dreams of camps and bat- 
tle fields. Cainpbell’s is a milder, yet aloftier muse, and finds a ready en- 
trance toa young heart. Byron oppresses with grand terrific scenes, except 
in certain pieces to be read by stealth when the maiden heart is caught nap- 
ping. Even these are not understood ; and their chief fault is that they send 
the Ingenious young man on a voyage of discovery. 

When to works such as the above are added, Virgil, Ovid, and Homer. 
spelled word by word, and scanned line by line at school, | had enough of 
the words of poetry to be able to listen to the conversation of the Misses 
Campbell. But indeed, we talked less of poetry than of the poet. He 
seemed the only object of Miss Elizabeth Campbell's thoughts. 
good deal older than he, and spoke of him almost as of ason. I have always 
understood that she first tanght him to read. She alluded to this, but | do 
not recollect that'’she was his only English teacher. It is very likely, how- 
ever, that such was the case ; and weil might she be proud of her pupil. 


Nhe was a 


tion may be termed a kind of safety-valve to the exuberaut spirits of the stu- 
dents. It takes place at the very beginning of the session. The excitement 
lasts only afew iow. and the books and obedience to the gown are resumed 
with alacrity and pleasure. Any disputes or hard words that may occur in 
the heat of battle are speedily forgotton; or if they do rankle in the hearts 
of any, it isonly among the narrow-minded and silly. The leaders of par. 
ties are generally good friends, and are most certain to be found, at the end 
of the season high among the honours—a very sufficient answer to the ob- 
jection often made, that this boyish electioneering diverts them from their 
studies. 

in Mr. Canning’s party, were some of the cleverest and most engaging 
among the junior students. Their real leader, however, was Professor (at 
terwards Sir Daniel) Sandford, who, by this time, had began to dream of be- 
ing a senator, and a Minister of State. The Paisley weavers ultimately sent 
him to Parliament, and the Jews rather prematurely sent him out of it. His 
speech in opposition to their complete emancipation was fatal to him. The 
brilliancy of Canning’s rank, and probably the potency of his influence, daz- 
zled the afterwards ultra-Radical professor, who at this time, by the general 
suavity of his manners and the sparkling glare of his eloquence, possessed 
ore influence among the younger students than any member of the Univer- 
sity. 

The Premier's politics were a shade too liberal for most of the professors, 
who, in general, would have grudged to see even a cobweb disturbed ; but 
at present, they were unprovided with a candidate, of even the slightest 
note, to their liking. But the Minister might have all to say in the distribu- 
tion of loaves and fishes, while from Campbell nothing of that kind was to 
be expected. Fortunately, therefore, Mr. Cauning was all but unanimous- 
ly fixed upon as the professors’ man, Fortunately may seem a sirange word 
here, but it is significant. At one time, the professors had been much divi- 
ded among themselves when party politics ran high. At the oe now al- 
luded to, an understanding had been come to, that no ot ivision should 
appear; the minority tacitly yielding This very naturally led the students 
to ask, Why this combination among themselves, if they have nothing 
which they need fear to see the light?) And various abuses and misap- 
propriations of college property were freely commented on. 

The contest was sharp, but Campbell was chosen by the unanimous votes 
of the four nations, notwithstanding Mr. Saudford’s using his influence, both 
in haranguing his class, and as president of the Ratio Londoniana, in a most 
extraordinary way. This gentleman seemed always to have a deep ani- 
mosity towards the poet—the secret sources of which I know not; but 
there was no love lost between them. 

On one occasion, he attempted to take precedence of the Lord Rector at 
a dinner party, but was defeated and somewhat humbled by the quickness 
of a lady standing at Campbell’s side. ‘Bless me, I was not dreaming of 
any precedence,’ said Campbell; ‘but is it not strange that Mr. Sandford 
should be so yain as to think that his being a bishop’s son and a professor 
should give any rank? Why, it merely means the son of adissentingclergy- 
man and a respectable schoolmaster. An anecdote was current at this 
time ofa dignified functionary of the University—a man of pomp and form. 
He sneeringly said they would not know where to address the official an- 
nouncement ; so obscure, it might be inferred, did he consider the man 
whose poetic fame was bounded only by the limits of civilization. A gen- 
tleman present promptly answered, ‘ You have only to address it to the an- 
thor of the ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ and put it into the post-office.’ 

( T'o be contin ued.) 
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At this time Miss Campbell's scanty means were eked out by an allow- 
ance from her brother; and | was, insome degree, amused to hear that at 
the very time she was so enthusiastically luxuriating in his fame, there was | 
a little feud, or pique, or pet, betwixt them; that, in fact, they were not on | 


speaking, or rather writing terms; and, | remember, she grumbled at the | 


price she had paid for the ‘ Specimens,’ which he had not thought fit, at that | difference arises between 1} 


time, to make her a present of. 
long. Lrather think such ¢i/fs were not quite angel visits; and they pro- 
bably took their origin ina wish, on the lady’s part, to exercise alittle of 
her early authority, which it is by no means to be supposed the wayward 
poet would be wililng to submit to. , 

A kind reply to my dispatch was penned, and a present, after the ap- 


proved courtesy of embassage, was sent to my constituent. It consisted of 


This feeling, I am well aware, did not last France and America To do ons country justice, it Is not so much give: 


WAR TALK. 

Ir is partly amusing and partly alarming to hear men and newspapers 
from time to time breaking out into warlike talk whenever any trifling 
ie diplomatists of our country and those of 
ito 
| the bellicose spirit as el her France or America; vet there is enough of this 
style of feeling about us to merit notice, and the words ‘national honour,’ 
‘insult to the British flag,’ ‘emple redress > still occur with sufficient frequency 

to show that we are not wholly free from the atrocious disposition to war 


| In the very eagerness to keep up a large military establishment, merely lest it 


be needed, there is someth ng tocreate uneasiness in a we ll-disposed mind, 


an engraving of the poet, from a painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence ; and had | showing, as it does, that inclination to anticipate wrong which so often leads 


the additional value of that celebrated painter's autograph signature. It still | te wrong being given 


ornaments the chamber of her to whom it was presented; and the recent ithe ignorance of war and all its woes 
veent will not have lessened the consideration in which it was held. | left! 


Perhaps much of this warlike bravado is owing to 
, which must now be the condition of a 
large part of ournation. The men under five-and-thirty form a considerable 
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\ short explanation of the nature of the rectorship, and of the mode of 


could only be settled in his court. This is the law still. Any sentence of 


portion ofthe energetic part of our population, and all of these can know 
nothing of war except from hearsay, because there has been peace ever since 
they were babies. It may therefore be, that :nany of those men on whom 
public movements depend, are reckless in courting the hostility of other coun- 
tries merely from false notions of what war is, what its effects are upon nation- 
al progress, and the possibility of ending it when it proves inconvenient. Hap- 
pening to be just old enough to have some recollections of the last war it 
occurs to me that I shall probably be doing some good service if I detail 
these for the instruction of men somewhat my juniors. 

The most conspicuous external feature of the war-time was of course 
the vast quantity of what is not inexpressively called soldiering. Bodies 
of military, regular and local, met the eye everywhere, and no spectacles at- 
tracted more attention than reviews, consecrations of colours (a profanity still 
practised, but at which men a few years hence must be astounded merely to 
think that it ever existed), and illuminations for victories. So prevalent 
were these things, that even the sports of children took acharacter from 
them, and mimic regiments with wooden swords, paper caps, and toy drums, 
were to be seen in the neighbourhood of every school. Such shows were, 
in a sense, only shows, but can we doubt that they engaged the time, feel- 
ings, and even intellectual energies of the people, to the neglect of things 
more important! A large proportion of the able-bodied men of the country 
were at that time obliged to bear arms; either they were constrained by 
a regard to public opinion, or a sense of the necessities of their country, to 
become volunteers, or they were compelled by law to appear in corps of 
local militia. ‘Thus so far was their attention diverted from their business, 
and by so much was the country of course impoverished. Rich men, in- 
deed, could obtain exemption from the latter kind of service by purchasing 
the services of a substitute of humbler rank; but this poor men could not 
aflurd, and they were therefore forced, when the lot fell upon them, to take 
up arms, to the desertion of their wives and children, and the abandonment 
of their ordinary calling. One also occasionally heard of the press gang 
going about, and forcing merchant mariners on board war-vessels, service 
in which was only a few years before considered as a fit punishment for un- 
ruly members of society and a minor ciass of malefactors 

My boyhood was spent in a small provincial town. | there saw three bun- 
dred of the men ofa small district every year do duty for a month as soldiers, 
Recruiting parties paid us frequent visits, and went about inveigling thought- 
less young men into the army, to the infinite distress of the parents whom they 
were deserting. In the latter years of the war, when there was a great need 
for men, high bounties were given for recruits; and we would then see poor 
youths giving up their liberty and an honest calling for ten or twelve pounds, 
the most of which sum, or the whole, would probably be dissipated in one de- 
bauch before they had once returned to their sober senses. In brief time 
these youths went abroad to enter into active service, and we were per- 
petually hearing of casualties more or less fatal befalling them. But the 
mere loss of so many individuals, and the grief which the loss occasioned in 
particular circles, were not the sole evils of the case. The more serious 
consequences were seen in the poverty induced in families by the absence or 
loss of the members most capable of gaining bread, and in the sadder class 
of evils which often befall young families left without parental protection. 
I distinctly’ remember hardships thus endured by humble families, such as are 
not now experienced from the same causes in the same departments of so- 
ciety. And when it so happened that a man returned from military ser- 
vice to the bosom of his family, it was too often found that he was not in 
any respect improved by his absence. 

In August, 1811, when nine years of age, I visited Edinburgh for the 
first time : it was also the first time [ had ever seen a large town. Walk- 
ing along the streets, and before 1 had as yet been taken to any house, I ob- 
served a large crowd proceeding along the High Street. On narrow, in- 
spection it proved to be a troop of French prisoners—poor miserable-looking 
wretches—who had just been debarked from a vessel in Leith Roads, 
and were now on their way to a prison in the castle, enclosed within a 
square of British soldiers. 1 followed them with my friends to the esplanade 
on the Castle-hill, and there for the first time beheld that wonder to country 
boys—the sea—a beautiful estuary lying still beneath the autumn sun, and 
havinga series of large war-vessels suspended as it were upon ils clearness, 

—— like painted ships 
Upon a painted ocean. 

This also was a sight peculiar to the time ; one of great beauty certainly, but 
of external beauty only. Entering the castle, we quickly found our way to the 
place occupied by the French prisoners, a gloomy building between the square 
and the new barrack, having a court into which the poor men were allowed 
to come, like animalskept in a zoological garden, for the sake of a little fresh 
air. In the palisades surrounding the court was a small wicket, at which they 
were allowed to exhibit trinkets of their own making for sale, including 
hair watch-chains, hair rings, and little toys fashioned from the bones of 
their rations. There we sawa group of eager mustached visages gleaming 
out, as offers were made to them for the purchase of their wares—articles 
trifling as could well be, but the produce of which was nevertheless of great 
consequence in procuring them some small comforts to help out their prison 
fare. I may here remark, that it was marvellous to the people of this 
country how universally the knack of making such trifling articles was diffu~ 

ed among the French. It is of more importance to remark, that the cord 
tion of the many thousands of prisoners who were kept in this covatry 
was not the least unpleasant feature of the war-time. Their rations and 
accommodations were not so good as those of malefactors are ow. And 
think of the condition of these poor helpless beings dependiny often upon 
the mere caprice of the two belligerent governments. When Napoleon wae 
severe upon his English prisoners, or merely alleged to be so(Which was quite 
enough), then the British government chose to be severe also with their 
prisoners. The screw suspected of being applied here, the screw was corres- 
pondingly applied there, the men always being the sufferers. Such was the 

uneasiness of the captives in Edinburgh castle, that in several instances they 
made attempts to escape through the drains which precipitately descend the 
rock on the outside—an adventure which seems to almost insure the most 
odious and most horrible of deaths. But of the miserable conditiun of a 
prisoner of war, there can be no better memorial than the depot built for 
them about 1813 at Auchindinny, a few miles from Edinburgh. It consists 
of aradiating range of wouden fabrics, in two floors, each of whichis design- 
ed to contain three hundred men. The arrangement for the accommodation 
of the three hundred was simply this. Along the floor there was a central 

open space about ten feet broad On each side of this was a range of beds, 

placed with the feet towards the wall, and each barely wide enough to 

contain a human being. No arrangement for ventilation—no accomimoda- 
tion for day life, but in the narrow central space, or in the courtyard. 

Arrangements forming such an instance of practical barbarism, speak power- 

fully to the visitor of the horrors inseparable from war. 

Having occasion at this time to be much with friends at Leith, I was sur- 
prised to hear continually of ships being detained in harbour long after they 
were ready to proceed upon their voyages, and of great inconvenence being 
thus experienced. These vessels were, in the phrase of the time, ‘ waiting 
fur convoy.’ Unable to pass through the seas alone, for fear of the enemy's 
ships, it was necessary that they should remain in port until a sufficient num- 
ber collected to make it worth while to grant them the protection of a war- 
vessel upon their voyage. It was quite an event when aset of merchant ves- 
sels at length went away in the train of some bgig or @chooner, for which 
they had lingered for several weeks. The inconvenience of this detention to 
allconcerned, and the great additional expense which it occasioned, and 
which fell upon the trade, must of course have beeneeriously obstructive to 
commercial transactions. And, after all, it often happened that vessels of 
feeble sailing powers lost convoy, and were snapped up by the French priva- 
teers. Butindeed the difficulties which war introduced intoall departments 
of foreign trade were enormous. The enemy was perpetually closing up 
markets against us, or our markets were lost by their becoming the seats of 
war. At length Napoleon had the whole continent sealed up, so that it was 
only possible to smuggle goods into it. And such was the uncertainty attend- 
ing this mode of traffic, that 1t was n0 surprise when one half of the merchants 
of Leith, the chief port in Scotland, were found one morning to have been 
ruined by a speculation in sugar, the article being designed for use on the con- 
tinent. 

The financial considerations respecting war are important. The expense 
which it occasions is pure loss to the country, being so much abstracted from 
its productive powers. But, serious as the cost is, I consider this as after all 
an inferior matter to the moral consequences of war. Warnevercan be, with- 
out retarding the intellectual and mora! progress of anation. Ittends to in- 
fuse a modified depravity throughout the whole communily engaged in it. 
Shou!d it be our lot once more to assume a hostile attitude, then farewell for 
the time to all those ameliorations of our state which have been going on for 
thirty years; adieu to improvements in education; adieu to the advance- 
ment of all the socialarts. Minds which are now in the way of contributing 
to the humanisation of the mass at the bottom of society, would then 
be liable to have their energies called away to the coxcomberies of mili- 
tary parade. Classes of men would all become harder and sterner with 
each other. Harsh modes of dealing with inferiors would again come into 
operation, and the poor would be valued only as instruments for working 





out the aims of a barbarous policy. Two years of such a system of things as 
existed during the last war, would put back the great works of peace ten, 
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knees between them, she burst into tears. ‘Stay, father. I have been 
vour child, your affectionate child. I have loved, I have venerated you ; 
but from this moment Edward is my husband. Cast him off, if you will ; 1 
will follow him ; 1 will share his exile, and endeavour to console him for 
your unkindness. In misery, in illness, in poverty, [ am his for ever.— 
Renounce me, if you will; nothing shall change my purpose ;’ and she 
sprang up, and encircled De Launay with her arms. 

Frantic almost to madness, her father rushed towards her, and attempted 
to tear her away ; then turning to the young Frenchman, he raised his hand 
as if about to strike him. 

‘Stay, sir: [can permit no violence. Fear net that I am about to rob 
you of thisangel. No, sir; you ought to have known me better. — Remove 
your daughter quietly, but quickly. Cannot you see Lam dying! 

The lovely girl uttered a piercing cry, and clung still closer to him. He 
ooked up; he smiled ; he attempted to draw her closer to his breast as his 
head fell on her marble shoulder. 

De Launay was no nore! 

—<-— 


FREDERIKA BREMER. 


A LETTER FROM THE NORTH—TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY 
LAVINIA DICK. 


I have seen Fraulein Frederika Bremer at Arsta. It is her country seat, 
three Swedish miles from Stockholm, and where she generally passes the 
reater part of the year, with her mother and younger sister, who had spent 
fast winter at Nizza; but Frederika did not leave home, for she does not 
like travelling, and its consequent disquiet, and upsetting of the usual rou- 
tine of everyday life. or seven months, seven Swedish winter months, 
she was quite alone at Arsta, without seeing a creature besides the maid 
who waited on her. [could not believe that any one had courage to bear 
so lonely a life if she had not told me so herself. 

[ am delighted to make her acquaintance, for I really know no authoress, 
and one naturally feels curious to meet with one’s fellow in the world. Her 
name with us is in every mouth, her books in all hands, and if we speak of 
Sweden, we immediately think of Frederika Bremer. How, then, could I 
fail to be pleased at making her acquaintance! 1 had pictured her to my- 
self from her books, as sedate and quiet, yet with a dash of the humourist 
in her composition, and so she is in reality, and very, very pleasing. How 
that delights me! I know not why people have such a prejudice against 
authoresses, that they generally associate the idea of one with something 
ridiculous and queer. It might have been so formerly, but it is not the 
case now. In emer days authoresses were not quite so numerous, and 
might therefore have been haunted by the dread of being watched and 
stared at. Whoever has this dread, whether author or not, must become 
truly ridiculous, from his nervous efforts to turn the eyes of the world. from 
himself; and we see men and women, every day of our lives, in this dis- 
tressing situation, though undistinguished by any superior qualities. I have 
just remembered that I do know another authoresses, the Frau Caroline 
Pichler, in Vienna. It would be difficult for the most evil-disposed person 
to find anything in these two women besides this—that they are much more 

able than many of those who do not understand how to write. 

Arsta has also its Tittle historical moment to look back — Gustavus 
Adolphus mustered and manwuvred the army with which he went to Lie- 
fland as King, on the great mead, or meadow land ; and he lived with his 
wife and daughter in the wooden house which even now stands near the 

resent residence beneath magnificent trees. The house is of stone, square 
Built, and stately, with lofty roomy chambers; it was built during the 
thirty years war. The surrounding country is very triste—or at least it 
appeared so to me, because it wasa gloomy day, and threatening rain. The 
trees looked dark and drear, the plain grey ; in the distance was the mur- 
ky sea. They invited me to take a walk, but I, who amso glad to be in 
the open air, who love walking, I could not summon resolution to go out. 
There was nothing wi/hout to entice me forth, and within it was homeish ! 
I can understand that one feels chained to one’s home here. 

I begged Fraulein Frederika to show me her room; it is simple—as a 
cell. It seemed most comtortless to me, for it is a corner room, with a win- 
dow on two sides, and therefore across light, and no curtains, Three square 
tables stand in it, quite covered with books, papers and writing materials ; 
and the room itselfis furnished with blue, severe, stiff-looking meubles—I 
mean that sort which invites you ¢out bonnement to sit bolt upright on chaic 
and sofa, but not to lie and lounge on them, as I am so fond of doing. I can 
put upwith anything on a journey—one chair and table wil! satisfy me then; 
and I never miss the want of elegance and comfort; but where L have to 
live, the farniture must be comfortable, soft, and warm, without too much 
wood and sharp uneasy corners. Some paintings hung on the walls. ‘That 
is a genuine little Teniers, but Lam certain it will not please you,’ said she 
smiling, as she pointed to alittle picture ofa boor stopping his pipe. I re- 
plied with a candid, ‘No.’ That little ditference of taste was of no conse- 
quence ; it is unbearable when people cannot assert their own opinions 
euty toeach other. If pleased with one another, it is a charm the more 
that we learn to see through our friend things which never struck us before, 
or at least to learn that others have a taste for, and can understand things 
which are as a sealed book to us. 

She has lately had hckermann’s work on Goethe, and is much pleased with 
it. I recollected that when I read it some few years ago, Goethe pleased 
me uncommonly in it. He was represented as such a benevolent, well- 
wishing old gentleman, who in other respects vanished behind the great au- 
thor: but Eckermann played a painful part in it to me, he was not like a 
man, but rather more like Goethe’s poodle. If Goethe said ‘Up!’ he stood 
ap, Did Goethe say ‘ Bring,’ he brought as commanded. It was against 
my nature. I think that even with the most beloved and revered of men, 
we ought to keep a little self-contidence, our own will and opinion ; in short, 
preserve our own peculiarities intact. 1 would not like to be any man’s hu- 
man poodle, neither would | wish to have one or see one. She thinks that 
Eckermann has done his partin placing Goethe’s picture so clearly and faith- 
fully before us; and that he himself is of no importance ; and she is right. 
She does not wish to travel, she thinks that one may easily become unsettled 
or blinded and confused by it; and what can one do withall the strangers 
one meets? Getacquainted with them That isthe charm of travelling, I 
think. We look atthe mountains, the sea, the stones, the paintings, human 
beings, the soil, so long and so keenly that they cannot withstand the in- 
quiring gaze, which is not one of curiosity, but of syimpathy—and they tell 
us their histories. I wished to convert her, and persuade her ints taking a 
journey to Italy ; we would travel together—but she would not. Yet she 
takes a lively interest in ali that] have said and written about foreign coun- 
tries, although it seemed to me as if she did so more on my account than on 
that of the countries, at which Lam, of course, much pleased. She con- 
quered the difliculty of speaking in a language in which she is not accus- 
tomed to think, by expressing herself partly in German, partly in French, 
and she said all she wished simply, naturally, and concisely. She has fine, 
thoughtful eyes, and a clear, firm, | might say, solid brow, under which the 
well-marked eyebrows move when she speaks, and which is very becoming 
to her, particularly when a thought is working itself into words in her mind. 

Her figure is petiée and brisk, and she was dressed in black silk. ‘Two large 
book-cases, filled with books in Swedish, French, English, and German, 
stood in her ante-chamber. 1 even thought there were Italian works 
amongst them. German is taught after Swedish in the schools. Goethe 
and Schiller have never been translated into Swedish, and yet everybody 
has read them. That is an immense advantage which our books have in 
Sweden over Swedish books with us. Translations are always colourless 
lithographs of paintings, and oftentimes they are pitiful daubs. She draws 
portraits charmingly with Indian ink, in profile and in miniature, and has an 
interesting album filled by herself with such heads, to which she joined 
mine. Since [have known Fraulein Frederika Bremer, and have seen her 
in her own land and house, surrounded by her every-day occupations, I can 
understand the still life of her books better than L did before. 

The sensible, sedate appearauce of Fraulein Frederika Bremer seemed to 
me to be so inseparably connected with her land whose true daughter she 


is, and with her books which are her children, that | cannot say which of 


the three gave me the clearer insight into the others. All that she delights 
in describing, the country-houses, the gardens by the sea, the mode of tra- 
velling, the little, light, two-wheeled aud one-horse carriages, in which only 
two persons can sit—all of it is seen on Swedish ground and soil, under a 
Swedish sky. {tis the reality, and such as I see here. I naturally conclude, 
therefore, that she has just as narrowly observed and comprehended the 
character of the nation, and that the internal domestic life which she paints 
so well ia really a beautiful peculiarity and a high superiority in the man- 
ners of her fatherland. 
a 
THE GRAND CEREMONY OF THE INVESTITURE 
OF THE ORDER OF THE BATH. 


The Knights Grand Crosses present were :—His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, First and Principal Grand Cross, and Acting Great Master of the 
Order; his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, ‘his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, Viscount Strangford, Sir Edward Paget, Sir George Murray, 
Sir George Cockburn, Sir Edward Codrington, and the Earl of Claren- 
don. 
The officers of the Order present were :—Algernon Greville, Esq , Bath 
King of Arms, and Albert William Woods, Esq., Gentleman Usher of the 
Order. The procession entered the presence ok the Sovereign headed by 
the Gentleman Usher of the Order, followed by the Knights in the order of 
their seniority Bath King of Arms followed the Junior Knights. 
The Queen, who wore the mantle, collar, and star of the Bath, was seated 
at the head of the table, having Prince Albert on her right, and the Duke 
of Cambridge on her left, the Knights Grand Cross being seated on each 
side of the table. 
Sir Arthur Aston was then conducted from St. George’s Hall, between 
the two Junior Knights present, the Earl of Clarendon and Sir George Cock- 
burn, preceded by the Gentleman Usher of the Order, and Bath King of 
Arms, bearing the insignia, of the order on a crimson velvet cushion. ~ Sir 
Arthur was ushered to the right hand of the Sovereign, and kneeling, the 
sword of state was delivered by the Lord Chamberlain to the Senior 
Knight Grand Cross, who presented it to Her Majesty. The Queen then 
conferred with it the honour of Knighthood on the new Knight Grand Cross, 
who on rising had the honour to kiss the Soverign’s hand. 
The riband and badge, presented by Bath King of Arms, were received 
by Prince Albert, and handed to the Sovereign, who placed the same over 
the right shoulder of Sir Arthur, and also presented to him the star of a 
Civil Knight Grand Cross of the order. 
The new Knight then withdrew. 
The Earl of ENlenborough was introduced between the Earl of Clarendon 
and Sir Geo. Cockburn, preceded by the officers of the Order, and had the 
honour of Knighthood conferred upon him with the sword of state by his So- 
vereign. The noble Karl was theninvested by the Queen with the riband 
and badge of the Order of the Bath, and also received from her Majesty the 
star of a civil Knight Grand Cross. His Lordship then had the honour to kiss 
her Majesty’s hand, and retired from the Royal presence. 
The Knights Grand Crosses were called over, and with the officers of the 
Order retired from the presence of the Sovereign with the usual reveren- 
ces. 
A guard of honour of the Foot Guards was on duty during the ceremony 
in the grand quadrangle of the Castle. 
The Queen gave a grand dinner in the evening to which all the Knights 
Grand Crosses of the Order of the Bath preseat at the ceremony were in- 
vited. The banquet was served in the Waterloo Chamber. ‘The state ser- 
vice of gold plate was used on this occasion. Down the whole length of the 
middle of the table were a succession of beautiful specimens of ornamental 
gold plate. Opposite to her Majesty, in the centre of the table, was placed a 
candelabrum, flanked at a little distance by two large scentjars, of the time 
of Queen Anne, in gold, and of the most curious workmanship. Further still 
were the beautiful candelabra, designed by Flaxman, the pT ‘the Gar- 
den of the Hesperides,’ and at each extremity of the table were the Venus 
icepails, designed by Baily. The interstices in this line of magnificent ob- 
jects were fitted with epergnes of most elegant design, filled with artificial 
flowers. Down each of these, which formed the centre of the table, was 
placed a row of gold candelabra, bearing a profusion of wax lights, and be- 
yond these, towards the edges of the table, were placed the gold dishes of 
various descriptions, in which the viands of the banquet were served. 
Arouud the room were a succession of side tables, on which were display- 
ed shields, salvers, and other articles of massive character in gold plate. The 
apartment was also illuminated by the five brillant crystal chandeliers. 
Soon after eight o’clock, the Queen and Vrince Abert, conducted by the 
Lord Steward, entered the banquetting-room, followed by their illustrious 
visitors and distinguished guests, the band of the Royal Horse Guards play- 
ing ‘God suve the Queen,’ on her Majesty’s entrance. 
i ae 

MISERIES OF A NEWSPAPER EDITOR. 
What a life is that of a newspaper editor! How numerous—how varied 
—how onerous his duties! He must have under his eyes all events, of all 
different kinds, that have passed, are passing, and are expected to pass, in 
every quarter of the globe. He must have his attention on sernradind 4 at one 
and the same time, eu the weather—on the crops—on agriculture—on mar- 
kets—accidents—otfences—crimes—shipwrecks— rail ways— births — mar- 
riages—courts of law—police offices—the state of the Church and the state 
of the stocks—the proceedings of politicians and the proceedings of the 
swell mob—the blowing up of steamboats and the blowing down of chim- 
neys. There is nothing, in short, too great to come under his notice, or too 
small to elude his grasp. Regularly, and day by day, he is ander the neces- 
sity of ferreting out, and chronicling for the benefit (?) of his fellow-beings, 
all and sundry the transactions of this lower world—trom the fall of a leaf 
to the fall of a kingdom—from the lopping off of a limb to a full, true, and 
particular decount of the last bloody murder. But not only is this unfortu- 
nate individual supposed to see everything, but likewise to know every- 
thing, and to be able to do everything. He is understood to be well informed 
upon all sorts of subjects—on law—on political economy—on_ history—on 
statistics—on arithmetic—on algebra—on mathematics—on geology—on 
theology—on mythology—on chronology—on chronohotouthology. By 
the public at large he is regarded as a sort of ‘standing connsel’ in all cases 
of difficulty. Lf a man wants to know the peg historical event, what 
does he do?’ He writes to the editor. Has he any doubt about the authen- 
ticity of any particular piece of civil, religious, or philanthropic intelligence, 
what does he do? He writes to the editor. Does he waat to know how 
Mr. So and So, the parliament man, voted on such and such a question— 
when it was—why it was and under what circumstances it was that he so 
voted—what does he do!’ Why, he writes to the editor, as a matter of 
course. To whom else would he, under any circumstances, ever 80 much 
as dream of making application? Wo have said that this unfortunate per- 
sonage is supposed to see everyting, to know everything, and to be able to 
do everything. Butthere is yet another call upon him, and thet, perhaps, of 
a harder kind than all the three put together. Like the man that carried 
the donkey, he is under the necessity of pleasing everybody. 

We put it to our intelligent and dearly-beloved Caledonian cousins, whe- 
ther it does not consist with their cnowledge, that almost every man, with- 
out exception, who takes up a newspaper, expects that paper to be written 
exclusively for himself. It is to be his paper and his alone. He expects to 
find in it everything which he wants He isdispleased if it contains anything 
else, or of a different character than what he requires. The ancient maiden 
lady who complains that there are in the newspapers such dull things as 
grain markets, cattle shows, cures for caterpillar, never thinks that the edi- 
tor may have among this subscribers some few huudred of six feet farmers, 
to whom such information may be of the most material consequence ; nor 
does the farmer who finds fat with the gossip that he sees about the great 
vulgar and the small, ever consider that, to the antiquated mademoiselle, 
these are the only tit-bits of the affair. The public-house reader, who finds 
fault with the love stories, and the poetry, and the other little sentimentali- 
ties in a newspaper, remembers not that toa large claas of juveniles of both 
sexes, from fiftern to five and twenty, such things are almost the only ones 
about which they may care one straw ; nor does it even come into the mind 
of the love-lorn maidens, or the smart young gentlemen, who turn up their 
noses at the vulgarity and commonplace ofthe police-intelligence, that with- 
out such things, to the public-house reader a newspaper would bea body 
without a soul. The father of a family, whocompiains cf the scandal and 
tittle-tattle, and many other little odds and ends that must occasionally be 
brought beiore the public, forgets that such things form the staple of the 
reading of grim old bachelors ; nor do the sinful fraternity last mentioned, 
who find tault with the moral paragraphs and the notices of sermons, and the 
reports of religious societies, Which occasionally appear on the broad-sheet, 
call to their recollection that, in the eyes of many, such things are the very 
gems of a journal. In short,the reader of a new spaper, through some most 
unaccountable fatality, for the time forgets that there is, in rerum natura, any 
other being than himself. He is an exclusive—a a in his 
glory—the only living, sentient, existent being, on the ace of this fair and 
newspaper-reading world. Reader! have you yet fixed upon a profession ? 
If not, never once think of becoming an editor. Beg—take the pack—k« ep 
lodgers—take up aschool—set up a mangle—take in washing—for hursani- 
ty’s sake, and especially for your own, do anything rather than become a 
newspaper editor. 
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Her Masesty’s Suv Rattter —This fine steam-frigate, has made a creat 


On Tuesday last, the Queen held an investiture of the Most Honourable | variety of experiments W ith the differs ut prope llers that have beea project- 
Military Order of the Bath, in Windsor Castle, tor the purpose of conferring | ed by “Mr Smith, Mr. W oodcroft, Mr. Blac land, Mr. Steu man, Mr. Sunder- 
the dignity of Civil Knight Grand Cross on Sir Arthur Aston and the Earl { land, and other persons, in order to ascertain their compurative merits.— 


of Ellenborough. 

At half past two o'clock, the Knights assembled in the Guard Chamber 
wnd were there robed in the splendid mantles and collars of the Order, in 
which they afterwards proceeded to St. George’s Hall. 

The Chapter was held in the reception room. Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert having entered the apartment, preceded by the Lord Chainberlan 
and the Lord Steward, the ceremony commenced. 


——— 





The screw that has been found to produce the highest rate of speed with the 
. 1 sinallest consumption of power, is that of Mr. Smith, known as the inventor 
and adapter of the Archimedean serew. The Admiralty have in ccnse- 
quence determined to send the Rattler to sea, fitted with a propeller in ac- 
| cordance with the suggestions of that gentleman —‘ The trial gave an average 
i} speed of 11 1-2 statute miles per hour. The Rattler is 688 tons, and 200 
horse-power; and her sister ship, the Prometheus, similar to her in every 
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respect with the exception of having paddle-wheels, has only reached 8 3-4 
knots an hour. The Rattler is to be fitted for sea immediately ; and, in con- 
sequence of her success, the Admiralty have given orders for six other iron 


oeeige, of a large class, to be forthwith constructed on the same prin- 
clip e. 


Strver Box ror tHe King or AsHanrer.—An elegant piece of work- 
manship, just ym saps. by Charles Chubb and Son, 57, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, London, is about to be sent to the King of Ashantee. In it his Majes- 
ty will have a fair specimen of the perfection which the art has attained in 
this country, and it certainly deserves all the admiration which he will most 
probably bestow upon it. ‘The box is made of solid silver, and will be used 
by the King asa receptacle for the gold dust which hissable Majesty carries 
with him while travelling, to defray necessary expenses on the road. The 
box weighs 276 ounces, and meusures 17 rc at the base of the plinth ; 
is 13 inches wide, and 6 inches in height. ‘The lid is surmounted by a lion’s 
head, the national crest; and the top, sides, and ends, are richly chased with 
figures of leopards and dragons. ‘The levelled edges of the lid are ornament 
ed with heads of lion's and elephants, in bright silver, on a frosted ground. 
Each handle is composed of two entwined serpents of solid silver. ‘The lid 
is secured by one of the patent detector locks, throwing three bolts, done by 
u small gold key. The chasing was executed by Mr. T. Sharp, of Burton- 
cresent, and materially adds to the beauty and value of the box. 


Bass Corn.—Counterfeit sovereigns are in circulation in the metre polis, 
so exceedingly well executed that an ordinary individual is unable, at the 
first glance, todiscriminate between them and the veritable Victoria coinage. 
They are supposed to be made of a species of platina, and are worth about 
ins. each. 

Tue Betaian Tartrr.—A special meeting of the board of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers was held on Saturday, to take 
into consideration the impending alterations in the Belgian tariff, particularly 
as regards the differeutial duties about to be established on British printed 
and dyed calicoes; when it was determined to send a deputation to the 
Board of Trade, to call their special attentien to the subject. 

Arcu #0LoGy.—The stimulus given to archweology by the meeting of the 
National Association at Canterbury is beginning to spread its influence in 
the provinces. A branch society has, (we see by The Cheltenham Looker- 
on,) been formed for the county of Gloucester—a county, by the by, in 
which are many antiquities eminently deserving of research and preserva- 
ton. 

Britisn Assocration.—The same journal, in noticing the subject brought 
forward ata public meeting, speaks hopefully of a brilliant assemblage of 
the British Association in Cheltenham, when it suits that body to accept the 
invitation, warmly supported by all the principal persons and institutions 
of the town. 

Campringe Campen Society.—lIt is said that the sum of £6000 has late- 
ly, by a bequest, been placed at the disposal of the Cambridge Camden So- 
city, for the purpose of restoring old churches. 

Pustic Batis axp Warks.—We have read with pleasure the report of 
a meeting at Birmingham, where it was resolved to establish public walks 
and baths for the inhabitants of that great workshop, and a subscription of 
above £2,700 was immediately raised fot those useful and benevolent pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Henry Gattie, long and long ago the popular representative of French 
characters at Drury Lane Theatre (who that saw has forgotten his ‘ Mon- 
sieur Tonson ?’), ‘bade the world good night’ on the 13th, at Reading, whi- 
ther he had retired on leaving the stage. He had attained the scriptural old 
age of three-score and ten; and was as much respected in private life as 
when he occupied a public station. 

The liquid manure from a single cow is valued at £2 per annum. In 
England farmers generally suffer this to run to waste, while many of them 
have paid £8 or £10 a ton for guano. : 

The polka owes its origin to a peasant girl of Bohemia, who, dancing for 
her own amusement, on a Sunday afternoon, was seen by Nerbuda, an or- 
ganist, who, being struck by her motions, adapted an air to them, which 


= introduced at Prague, and has since travelled through the 
world, 


A very distressing accident happened at Finglass, near Dublin, a few 
days ago. Mr. John Walsh, a barrister, while engaged swimming his dogs 
at a place called Quarry-hole, and endeavouring to draw a piece of stick 
closer to the edge which one of the animals refused to follow, lost his ba 
lance, fell into the water, and was drowned. 

The new steam frigate now being built at Birkenhead, by Mr. Laird 
5 1-2 feet longer and 1 1-4 feet wider than the Great Western. 


The Emperor of Russia has, it is asserted, recently signed an especial li- 
cense for the establishment of a steam-boat navigation between St. Peters- 
burgh and Antwerp, which is to commence in May next. 


Mr. William Howitt has published a letter corroborative of the statement 
that Mise Martineau has been cured, by mesmerism, of a paintul disorder, 
which was fast sinking her to the grave. 


It is asserted that Prince Charles, son of Prince Frederick Charles of 
Prussia, born in 1828, is destined to the civil service of his country. It is 
the first time that a prince of the royal family has not followed the career of 
arms. 


A Berlin letter states that it is quite true that the Dutch government has 
made proposals to join the German Customs Union, but that the Prussian 
cabinet has not yet replied to them. 

Tom Thumb, ia answer to a question by o medical gentleman of York, 
how he slept at nights, replied, ‘when I was little, I slept in a quart pot 
covered with a biscuit.’ 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint Thomas Horne, Esq., to be Her 
Majesty’s Attorney General, and Valentine Fleming, Esq., to be her Majesty’s 
Solicitor General, for the colony of Van Dieman’s Land. 

The costof rebuilding the Royal Exchange, together with the improve- 
ments in its immediate vicinity, is stated to be upwards of 400,0001. The 
Rental of the Royal Exchange is estimated at about 14,0001, per annum. 

The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the 
Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Baronet of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland unto Admiral Sir William Parker, of Shen- 
stone Lodge, in the county of Stafford, G.C.B., and to the heirs inale of his 
body lawfully begotten. 

The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under 
the Great Seal, granting the dignity ofa Baronet of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Treland unto the Right Hon. William Maguay, of Postford 
House, in the county of Surrey, Lord Mayor of the City ot London, and the 
heirs male of his body lawfully begotten. 


The Queen has been pleased to nominate and ap point the Right Hon. Ed- 
ward Earl of Ellenborough to be a Knight Grand Cross of the Most Hon- 
ourable Order of the Bath ; Her Majesty has also been pleased to appoint 
Col. James Dennis, of the 3d Regiment of Foot, with local rank of Major- 
General in India, Companions of the Most Honourable Military Order of the 
Bath, to be Knights Commanders of the said Order. 

TEETOTALISM.—We perceive by the monthly corn circular of the Messrs. 
Sturge, just issued, they intend in future to decline the sale of malting barley. 
Although the reasons for this determination are not publicly announced, 
those who are acquainted with Mr. Sturge will have no difficulty in connect- 
ing the resolution now come to with his professed opinions on the subject of 
emperance.—NSentinel. 

CHinesk Superstitions.—The magpie is held in great esteem by the Chi- 
nese, and its flight over a house is supposed to indi ate the arrival of some 

stranger. The rook is considered infelicitous, and a certain prognostic of some 
trouble from the magistrates.—Captain Pidding’s Chinese Olio. 

Musteicest Doxation.—Mr. Sergeant Bompas who died suddenly a 
short time since, left a widow and a large family in somewhiat indifferent 
circumstances ; but his profe ssional brethren esteemed him so highly thata 
subscription was entered into for the benefit of his family, to which Sir Tho. 
mas Wilde contributed the princely sum of 1,000 guineas. —Derby Reporter , 


Tur Quees’s Tonaceo Prre.—At the Custom House, damaged tobacco, 
on which it would not be worth while to pay the high import duty, is con- 
cnmed near the bonded warehouses in a furnace, the tall chimney of which 
is familiarly known as the ‘Queen’s tobacco pipe.’ 

it is said thatan increase of drugs used in the adulteration of beer has ta- 
ken place in an ale and porter brewery of considerable standing, and that 
it will be heard of at the next meeting of the Commissioners of Excise. 

Froiw a statement made at the Southwark Lit rary Society, tho other eve- 
ning, on a statistical question, it would appear that within the past three 
years upwards of 3,000 mansions have been erected westward of London, 
~ Campnett THE Poet.—We are happy to learn that the late lamented poet, 
Thomas Campbell, leftamong his papers a memoir of his own life, anam- 
ber of letters, and some unpublished pieces of poetry. These are now in 
possession of Dr. Wim. Beattie. Dr. Beattie’» regard for the fame and memo- 
ry of his friend will, we have no doubt, insure a proper use and selection of 
such posthumous materials. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
BY J. S. SKINNER, ESQ. pi 4 
GUANO ON SUGAR-CANE, AND VARIOUS OTHER 
CROPS. 

As yet there have been few or no experiments with Guano, on the great 
staples of Southern Agriculture, Cotton, Rice, and Sugar-Cane, but there is 
no reason to doubt its efficacy. In Peru where it has constituted for ages, 
the “ salt of the land,” the use of it, and the practice of urrigation have gone 
hand in hand, so that we may infer its efficacy on the rice crop, which con- 
stitutes, as a picture, the most beautiful exhibition of the agricultural art. 
With what effect Guano may be employed in the cultivation of sugar-cane, 
we are likely soon to know, as appears by the following extract of a letter, 
dated New Orleans, 22nd Nov. 1844. 

“T find that people here are quite ignorant of the great virtues of Guano, 
but that will seon cease to be the case, as Mr. Oxley, an English planter, has 
ordered one hundred tons, coming from England, for the use of his plantation, 
I have no doubt if it succeeds 
with the cane, as it has done with other products of the earth, that it will be- 
come an article of great trade here.” 


which isan old one, and requires manuring. 


As to its effects on grain, or as it is termed in English papers “corn” crops, 
as a top dressing, we have the testimony of Mr. Sim, of Scotsburn, Rossshire, 
in a Scotch paper, who says, “ the farmers in the north are not, generally, 
very ready to experiment, but observing the effects of the new manure on 
their neighbours’ fields, many began to think it must be a good one, and this, 
with the circumstance of bone dust having been scarce during the season 
for sowing turnips, led to a very considerably greater demand for Guano, 
encouraged also by the discovery of the African, and consequent reduction 
of the price. With hardly an exception all who have applied it are highly 
pleased with the appearance of their growing turnips, and are convinced 
Still its 
value for corn crops (meaning what we call “ small grain,’’) and particular- 


that guano is cheaper, and more speedily effective, than bone dust. 


ly tor wheat, is comparatively little known to the great body of Scotch 
farmers, and it will be to them satisfactory to know that no doubt rests on 
that point. 

“ Puring the last winter and spring, says Mr. Sin, “I applied guano to 
eighty Scotch acres of wheat, and at present have the prospect of being paid 
four-fold and upwards. I applied it to grass jand, without any other manure, 
at the rates (according to the quality of the soil) of two and-a-half cwt. and 
two cwt. per Scotch acre. To land that had carried a crop of potatoes I gave 
one-and-a-half cwt., and the same after turnips wholly drawn for cattle. In 
every instance it has been highly beneficial. In very bad land, not worth 
15s. per acre, with two-and-a-half cwt., | have the prospect of four to four 
and-a-half yrs. per acre ; and on better, and with two cwt., still more. There 
has been considerable doubt with regard to the duration of guano beyond 
one season. Dr. Buckland, at the late meeting of the English Royal Society 
at Southampton, laid it down as a fact, that the effects were confined to one 
season, From my own experience I differ from him: I think its continu- 
ance depends wholly on the quantity applied. Taking Professor Johnston’s 
view—whiich is, that this manure contains all the fertilizing ingredients ne- 
cessary for soils, with the exception of potash, which, when required, can 
be otherwise supplied—I would say, with confidence, that the durability of 
the effects of guano will depend on whether the crop to which it is applied 
exhaust these ingredients. If not, then they will continue to act till other 
crops exkaust them. Knowing, as [ do, the very great value of guano, | 
intend myself, and would advise my brother farmers, to apply it, not only 
to turnips, but to grain of every kind, where the richness of the soil or other 
full[manuring may not render it dangerous, from the probability of their being 
too strong, which in our climate may be the case. Present prices warrant 
doing this; and should the importation during the next six months not be 
met by a corresponding demand [which, however, is very likely], prices 
may yet go lower. After the present year it is improbable that there will 
ever again be such a supply, as it is now well known that the whole of the 
Ichaboe guano will be taken off in a few months, after which we wil! be 
dependent ou the Peruvian and Bolivian, and the value of these will be 
greatly euhanced.” 

The American reader will bear in mind, that generally speaking, when 
an English writer speaks of land not being “ worth 15 shillings (or 3 75-100) 
per acre, he means annual rent, and that a quarter of wheat is eight bushels 
—so that four and a half quarters are 36 bushels. 

We have little doubt that /ime will prove to be 4 more permanent manure 
than guano, but what a difference between them in reference to the labour 
and expense of transporting two and a half ewt. of guano and one hundred, 
or even fifty, bushels of lime, supposing the cost to have been the saine ! 

In regard to the price of guano, by the latest accounts from Enzland, it 
may interest the reader to know that in Wilmer and Smith’s European 
Times of the 5th ult., received per steamer, the following are the Price Cur- 
rent remarks :— 

* London, 4th Nov.—There is a large consumption for this article (auano), 
a moderate quantity of which has been exported to Amsterdam, Belgium, 
and the West Indies; prices are, however, lower. £5 10s. to £5 12s. 6d. 
has been accepted for a cargo of Ichaboe. There are buyers for delivery 
at £5 to £5 7s. 6d., but there are no sellers under £5 10s. to £5 15s. Four 
hundred tons Peruvian, just arrived, are at the nominal price of £10 to £10 
10s.” 

“ Liverpool, 5th November.—Guano, £6 to £11 per ton. There is little 
doing, and only very small parcels can be disposed of at £6.” 

Since the above was handed to the printer, we have understood from 
Mr. PakenuawM, the British Minister, that his friends in the British West In- 


dies, owning large sugar plantations, have informed him that the effect of 


Guano on the sugar cane is as wonderful as it has proved to be on other 
things. Nothing, by the bye, can more evince a patriotic spirit on the part 


of Ministers in foreign countries than a close observance of all that is new 


and approvable in the rural and domestic economy of the country in which 


they are sojourning, or through which they pass. Dr. Franklin and Mr. 
Jefferson were both addicted, in a remarkable manner, to that exemplary 
habit. Your mere book-worms do not know the importance of such things, 


Mr. Jeffer- 
son, when Minister to France, took his seat ina dairy in Parma, and took 


and your coxcomb ministers think them beneath their notice. 


notes, from the rising of the sun to the going down thereof, of every par- 
ticular in the manufacture of Parmesan cheese, and gave for publication the 
best memoir on the subject that has fallen under our notice. 


BUTTER. 

There are few departments of rural industry,in which there is so much 
room for improvement, as in the business of converting milk into butter.— 
This will be admitted, readily, by all who reflection the very small propor- 
tion, which really pure, well-flaveured butter bears, to the whole quanti- 
ty exposed for sale in the common market, or to that which is produced in 
the « ountry. 

The defective quality of butter arises no less from want of care and skill 
in the management of the milk—probably much more from that cause ; than 


from any etfect upon the milk, resulting from difference in th pasture and 


food of the cow ; although the latter has, doubtless, a powerful influence, 
So sensible ar they of this influence in Scotland, that we observ nong 
other cu lous obje ts, never thought of in this country, a pl im lias been 
offered there for the best essay on the influence of food on milk and but 
We cannot but suppose, that the admitted suveriority of the bu i 
the Philadelphia mark t, arises, in a great degrce,from the nature ¢ 
turage ; consisting of long established “ English crass” meadow He who 
Wil ta the trouble t » make the calculation, will be stri with 


crease of National wealth, whic h would accrue from 


quality of our butter, from whatever caus ', that should add a few cents 
to its selling price; 


+ Without saying anything about the increase « 


an iuprovement in th 


- POLITICAL DEPARTMENT 


quantity which could be easily obtained, by more careful milking, and a 
better system of dairy management. 

In the Transactions oF THE HicgHtanp anp AGricuLturAL Society 
oF Scortanp, we find some interesting experiments and observations, on 
the production of butter, by Proresson Trait, in the relation of which 
facts are developed, and principles established,that deserve to be widely dis- 
seminated among all who are in any degree interested in the subject. It 
was found in the progress of investigation, that although the proportional 
yield of butter was greater from a large, than from a small quantity of milk; 
yet the results were most uniform and satisfactory, when the experiments 
were made on a few pints; notexceeding six for each churning. This pro- 
bably arose, says the Professor— (who was assisted by Doctor Coran, of 
Liverpool, and Doctor Bostock of London,) from our being able to carry on 
the process, in glass vessels, which permitted us to see the process of the 
operation, and to collect the prodact more perfectly ; and also from our be- 
ing euabled io use, on this small scale,a more delicate balance, to ascertain 
the weight of the butter obtained. 
experiments, but the principal one, that which was deemed of most prac- 


Various objects were proposed by these 


tical utility, was to determine the comparative advantages of a churning. 


1. Sweet cream. 


€ 


. Sweet milk and cream together. 


. Sour cream, or that slightly acid. 


ms Wi 


. Nour milk and cream together. 


ur 


. Scalded cream, or what is called clouted cream as practised in De- 
vonshire. 

One of the most striking results established by these careful experiments, 
is the vast difference in the richness of the milk last drawn, compared with 
a like quantity of that which is first obtained. 

No one thing probably contributes so much to lessen the products of the 
dairy, as inattention to this point. True, every one who knows anything of 
dairy management, is aware that the last portion of the milk is the richest; 
but few probably dream, that the difference is so great, as it is proved to be 
by these actual and exact observations. 

To ascertain the precise difference, a cow was selected which had calved 
five weeks before, and the experiments were commenced on Monday the 
26th May. 

No. 1 was the first pint milked. 

No. 2 was the pint of the whole milking, except No. 1 and No. 3. 

No. 3 was the last pint of the milking, or afterings, as it is called in 
Scotland, where it is ‘sometimes sold as cream.”’ 

As in previous experiments, scalding the milk was found to favour the 
more perfect separation of the butter, after the three portions were allowed 
to remain twenty-four hours in the milk-house. ‘They were at the same 
time placed in earthenware basins, in a pan of water heated to 180° Fahr. 
They were removed within an hour from the water, when the milk had 
acquired a temperature of 130 They were replaced for ten hours in the 
milk-house, and then examined. No. 1 then showed scarcely any indication 
of cream. It formed a very thin pellicle only ; and the quantity, being too 
small to be churned, was estimated, from other comparative trials, to be no 
more than equivalent to five grains of butter. No. 2 was evidently richer 
to the eye, but the cream was pale-coloured, and, when churned, yielded 
181 crains of firm butter. No. 3. The cream, before churning, had a rich 
yellow tint; the butter produced was well flavoured, and weighed 551 
vrains. The difference between the richness of the first milk and the after- 
ings, in a cow yielded about fifteen pints of milk at each milking, is thus as 
Bs 210. o: ; 

When a cow has calved less recently, the difference between the first 
milk and afterings, however, appears not so great. On the 9th of August, 
the milk of the same cow, which then yielded fourteen and a-half pints at a 
milking, was subjected to experiment in a similar manner. 

The three portions were placed in similar basins in the milk-house for 
| forty hours, and were then scalded till the temperature of the milk rose to 
145°. The milk was drawn off next day from below the cream by means 
of a siphon, and the three portions were churned, in glass vessels, at the 
same tine, for thirty minutes. The butter was soft and very white, although 
it was allowed to remain for twenty-four hours after churning in cold water. 
This probably arose from the heat of the weather; the thermometer in the 
shade then standing as high as 73 When the butter was washed, and 
worked to free it from water, _ 

No. 1 yielded 31 grains. 
ne S “x ee 
No. 3 ox S16 se 
We have not room, and would perhaps be practising too much on the 





indulgence of the reader, to give the details of the whole series of experi- 
ments—suffice it to say that they seem to have been carried on with the 
greatest care and exactness and to command confidence for the general re- 
sults which are thus summed up by the Professor. 

1. That the addition of some cold water during churning facilitates the 
process, or the separation of the butter, especially when the cream is 
thick and the weather hot. : 

2. That cream alone is more easily churned than a mixture of cream and 
milk. , 7 

3. That butter produced from sweet cream has the finest flavour when 
fresh, and appears to keep longest without acquiring rancidity ; but that the 
buttermilk, so obtained, is poor, and small in quantity. 

4. That scalding of the cream, according to the Devonshire method, 
yields the largest quantity of butter ; which, if intended for immediate use, 
is agreeable to the palate and readily saleable; but if intended to be salted 
is most liable to acquire, by keeping, a rancid flavour. The process of 
scalding is troublesome ; and the milk, after the removal of the cream 
is poor and often would be unsaleable from the taste it has acquired from 
the heating ; ‘ 

5. That churning the milk andcream together, after they have become 
slightly acid, seems to be thefmost economical process onthe whole ; because 
it yields a large quantity of excellent butter, and the buttermilk is of a good 
quality—a point of some importance when butterinilk is largely used as an 
article of diet, as itis in Lancashire. 

6. That the keeping of butter in a sound state appears to depend on its 
being obtained as free from uncombined albumen, or caseine, and water, as 
itcan be, by means of washing and working the butter when taken from the 
churn. 

Besides the positive loss, sustained at the time, by failing to ‘strip’ the ud- 
der of the last drops it can be made to yield; it isa well known fact, that the 
direct tendency of thus forbearing to express the very last drops, or ‘after 
ings’ of the milk, is to hasten the period of ‘going dry,’ as it is expressively 
termed. The constant care, then, shouldbe to see that the udder is thorough- 
ly exhausted of all that can be had, and to ensure that it should always 
be drawn again or ‘stripped’ after a little interval. 

WASTE OF TOWN MANURES, 

If every day and every hour did not furnish proofs of reckless improvi- 
dence, in regard to the saving and use of domestic manures, within our 
reach, one might be surprised at the eagerness with which we send around 


the Cape to the coast of Peru, and to the coast of Africa, for the d: posits of 





sea birds, while we every day permit the waste, in all our towns, of thou- 


| sands of tons of the richest manures the world can afford. 
| on ‘ , 
| he following observations applied in regard to London, would apply 
| With equal truth to our own towns, making allowance for difference of size 
| aud population. 
| lhere is not in any town south of Phil uel; la, & Single manutactory | 
of Poudre tte, t we are aware of, and non of bone-lust, s uth ot 
iltim re 
bY Carelully conducted ¢ kperin nts. and \v irate gauging, ob- 
Cuthbert Johnson, in his valuable wo ‘ Fertilizers,’ p. 223 
it his been ascertained that the principal Lon rs Couvey dazly in- 
r} taes 1] »,605 tons of mixed drainage, Dsisiing On an average 
osition of one part of solid or mechanicall ispended matters, and 
twenty-five parts absolutely fluid. But if we onl ow one part in thirty 


of this lnimMense mass to be composed of solid substances, then we have the 


AND GENERAL INTE 

















wasted in the 
What might not the farmers of England effect 
if this mass of fertilizing matter was preserved at a reasonable rate for their 
use? Fifteen tons of this solid manure—nay, ten tons, would render in 
some degree fertile an acre of the poorest cultivated, or even common or 
heath land. Butallow, for the sake of accuracy, that tweniy tons were re- 
quired, even then 3,300 tons ~ 20 give a daily allowance of manure suffi- 
cient for 190 acres of land ; and if we give 300 days on which this manure 
was collected, that would afford an annual supply for 57,000 acres! Can I 
put this in a stronger light! Is it not lamentable that the fertilizing matter 
for such a breadth of land should be amnually lost to the country? And in 
this calculation I allow nothiug for the absolutely flwid portion of the drain- 
age—I am now speaking of its mechanically diffused matters; added to 
which the farmer will readily allow that when once these 57,000 acres are 
fertilized and rendered productive, that some time elapses before even the 
most naturally barren soils require again replenishing with any other manure 
thas that which their own crops supply, by the assistance of the live stock 
of the farm; so that, in fact, in each and every year 57,000 acres of land 
might be recovered from the waste and brought into cultivation by the 
solid manure of the London drainage alone.” ~ 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 


Distribution of sheep and wool, hay and potatoes, in the United States, 
according to the census of 1840, with a calculation of the number of sheep 
to the acre, in each of the States and Territories :— 


large quantty of more than 3,800 tons of solid manure dail 
river, trom London alone ! 

























| . > s ] jo. of 
NAME oF STATE, &c.! Sheep. F nn fa | Tons of hay. | pines acres to 
| 
1, Mamiess.+<-- | 649,264] 1,465,551} 691,358 10,392,280 | 50 
2.N. Hampshire,) 617,390) 1,260,517] 496,107 | 6,206,606] 10 
3. Massachusetts, 378,226] 941,906) 569,395 5,385,652 | 12 
4. Rhode Island, | 90,146 183,830 | 63,449 911,973) 10 
5. Connecticut, .| 403,462 $89,870! 426,704 | 3.414.238! 10 
G6. Vermont, -..-| 1,681,819] 3,699,235] 836,739 8,369,751) 3t 
7. New York,...| 5,118,777] 9,845,295| 3,127,047 | 30,123.614| 2+ 
8. New Jersey,.| 219,285; 397,207) 334,861 2,072,069 | 24 
9. Pennsylvania, | 1,767,620} 3,048,564) 1,311,643 9,535,663 | 24 
10. Delaware, .- - | 39,247 64,404} 29 48% 200,712) 33¢ 
11. Maryland,....| 257,922 488,201} 106,6874 1,036,433 | 334 
12. Virginia,..... | 1,293,772] 2,538,374,  364,708}] 2,944,660} 334 
13.NorthCarolina,) 538,279] 625,044) 101,369 2,609,239 | 50 
14.SoeuthCarollna,} 232,981 299,170) 24,618 2,698,313 | 100 
15. Georgia, -.-..| 267,107} 371,303) 16,9693} 1,291,366] 143 
16. Alabama, .--. 163,243] 220,353} 12,718 1,708,356; 240 
17. Mississippi, -- 128,367 175,196 | 171 1,630,100 250 
3. Louisiana,.... | 98,072 49,233 | 24,651 834,341 50 
19. Tennessee,... 741,593) 1,000,232 | 31,233 1,904,370 50 
20. Kentucky, ---| 1,008,240} 1,786,847} 88,306 1,055,085 25 
a ae | 2,028,401] 3,685,315} 1,022,037 5,805,021 10 
22, Indiana, ..... | 675,982} 1,287,919) 178,029 1,525,794 334 
23. Illinois, ...... | 395,672 650,007 164,932 2,025,520 100 
24. Missouri, ....| 348,013 562,265 | 49,08: 783,763] 125 
25. Arkansas, .... 42,151 64,943 | 586 293,608} 1,000 
26. Michigan,.... | 99,618 153,375} 130,805 2,109,205 250 
27. Florida,...... 7,198 7,285 | 1,197 264,617) 5,000 
28. Wisconsin,.. . | 3,462 6,777 | 30,933 419,608} 14,285 
29, Iowa, ....... | 15,354 23,039} 17,953 234,063) 2,500 
30. Dist. Columbia 706 777 | 1,331 12,035 100 
TOR v«.ss 19,311,374'35,802,114/ 10,248,108} | 108,298,060! 





Since writing thus far, an opportunity has been embraced to obtain some 
information as to the resources of Western Virginia and the Carolinas. We 
were informed by a member of congress from Pittsylvania county that his 
flock of two hundred go through the winter one year with another at a cost 
for food of not exceed ug ten dollars for the whole flock. It was only yester- 
day, Ist February, that, in conversation with Mr. J. Wadsworth, of Geneseo, 





President of the New York State Agricultural Society, eminent for his in- 
telligence and enterprise, as an American farmer of great opulence and in- 
| fluence, we learned that coarse wool, under influences of recent existence, 
\is getting into greate: He observed that there were practical 
| farmers in New York, though he was not prepared to say it could be re- 
alised, who contended that they could pursue sheep husbandry profitably 
on land costing thirty doliars the acre. 

How ditierent are the circumstances of sheep husbandry in the North, 
may be estimated by the following account of his treatment of his flock, by 
Mr. Leonard Jarvis, of Claremont, New Hampshire, a sheep breeder of 
great intelligence and experience, owner of four distinct families of fine- 
woolled sheep. He says, in a letter to the Rev Mr. Coleman, ‘I annually 
commence with dry fodder by the middle of November, and discontinue by 
the 5th of May (nearly six mouths); generally, however, for the first and 
last fifteen days, giving no hay, unless the ground should be covered, but 
feeding about half a gill of Indian corn to each sheep twice a day. As far 
as my experience extends, a ton of good hay will suffice for ¢en sheep with 
the above quantity of grain, ; they are fed from racks in the yard, and have 
sheds to retire to at will; I have fed under cover, but believe that it has a 
tendency to diminish the appetite and weaken the constitution. They are 
kept in separate yards, in number from fifty to one hundred, taking care to 
keep those of about the same degree of strength to themselves, and have 
running water through; when the ground is covered with snow, I think 
they do well without it. I allow about four bushels of salt to the hundred 
sheep, the greater part of which is consumed when the sheep are at grass. 
My bucks run with the ewes from the Ist to the 10th of December, allowing 
three to one hundred. The number of lambs reared depends much upon 
the season. Sixty lambs to the hundred ewes may be the average from 
flocks of quality like mine ; from coarser flocks the return is greater. The 
ewes are not permitted to receive the buck until after they are two years 
old; and I preter bucks from two years old to four.’ 

We must here close this introduction to the work on the ‘diseases of 
sheep’ with the following correspondence, opened on the part of the editor, 
in the hope of obtaining some reliable information as to the advantages held 
out for the growth of sheep and the manufacture of woollen goods in the 
districts of country which have been strangely overlooked since facilities 
were created and the rage inspired for emigrating to the far west! leaving 
behind immense tracts of cheap land, abounding in water-power, and 
adapted to the growth of everything conducive to successful sheep husban- 
dry ; in truth, wanting nothing but capital and industry. In presenting Mr 
Clingman’s letter, we may express the hope that its interesting character, 
and the freshness of the country it opens to our view, will atone to the 
reader for the length and dryness of the route by which he has been led to it. 


Washington, 30th January, 1844. 


demand. 


Hon. T. L. Ciinemayn, 

Dear Sir,—I have lately had occasion, as a leisure hour has offered, to be- 
| stow some consideration on the sheep husbandry of the United States; in 
| the course of which it has occurred to me that the people of Virginia and 

North Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee, have not availed themselves to 
the extent that they might probably do of that source of reward for labour 
and capital. It seems to me that the middle or hilly, and the mountainous 
portions of those States and of Maryland, must be peculiarly adapted to the 
constitution of an animal which appears to have a natural appetency for roll- 
ing and elevated pastures. Or is it that the mountains in Yancey county for 
instance, are almost exclusively covered with rocks and timber or wood, 
affording no scope either for the plough or for grazing? Its elevation of 
some thousand feet above the sea secures it, without doubt, against the 
autumnal diseases of the tide-water couutry. Is it that the price of the land 
there forbids investment in it with a view to such employment of capital ? 
Or why is it that the swarms of h urdy yeomanry that annually migrate from 
the North should not settle down in districts described by the latest and 
iblest geographical authority, Darsy, as being ‘highly salubrious and well 
watered,’ instead of wending their weary way to regions less blessed with 
health, and so remote from the comforts of denser populations ? 








| If time will allow you, Sir, to answer according to your knowledge and 
| observation how far mv i npressions are correct, as to the resources of North 
| Carolina in the particulars to which I have adverted, you will much oblige 
me; and the earlier you can fayour me with inswer, the more will the 
kindness be este med, by Yours, with great respec t, 
| J. 8. SKINNER 
| House of R tives, Feb. 3d, 1343 
| Dear St —Your favour of the ou litle W ceived aday or two since, 
and Lm ul myself of the very first pportunity to answer it I do so 
» | most cheerfully, because, in the first place, | am happy to have it in my pow- 
ler to vratity in any manner oue who has done so much as you sclf{ to diffuse 
} correct information on subjects most important to the agriculture of the 
country ; and, secondly, because I feel a deep interest in the subject to which 


| your inquiries are directed 
1” You state that you have directed some attention to the sheep husbandry of 
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the United States, in the course of which it has occurred to you that the _ 
ple of the mountain regions of North Carolina, and some of the other south- 
ern States, have not availed themselves sufficiently of their natural _ —_ 
ges for the production ot ut Being myself weil acquainted with the 
western section of North Carolina, I may perhaps be able to give you most 
of the information you desire. As you have directed several of your Inqul- 
ries to the county of Yancey, (I presume from the fact, well known to you, 
that it contains the highest mountains in any of the United States), I wi 1, in 
the first place, turn my attention to that-county. First, as to its elevation 

Dr. Mitchell, of our University, ascertamed that the bed of Tow river, the 
largest stream in the county, and at a ford near its centre, was about twenty- 
two hundred feet above the level of the ocean. Burnsville, the seat of the 
court-house, he found to be between two thousand eight hundred and two 
thousand nine hundred feet above it. The general level of the country 1s, 
of course, much above this elevation. In fact, a number of the mountain 
summits rise above the height of six thousand feet. The climate 1s delight- 
fully cool during the summer ; in fuct there are very few places in the coun- 
ty where the thermometer rises above eighty degrees on the hottest day -— 
An intelligent gentleman who passed a summer in the northern part ot the 
county (rather the more elevated a of it) informed me that the thermo- 
meter did not rise on the hottest days above seventy-six degrees. 

You ask, in the next place, if the surface of the ground is so much covered 
with rocks as to render it unfit for pasture? The reverse is the fact; no 
portion of the county that I have passed over is too rocky for cultivation 5 
and in many sections of the county one may travel miles without seeing a 
single stone. It is only about the tops of the higher mountains that precipi- 
ces are to be found. A large portion of the surface of the county isa sort of 
elevated table-land, undulating, but seldom too broken tor cultivation. i-ven 
as one ascends the higher mountains, he will find occasionally on their sides 
flats of level land containing several hundred acres in a body. ‘The top of the 
Roan (the highest mountain in the county ‘except the Black) is cov ered by 
a prairie for ten miles, which affords a rich pasture during the greater part of 
the year. The ascent to it is so gradual that persons ride to the top on horse- 
back from almost any direction. The same may be said of many ot the oth- 
er mountains. The soil of the county generally is uncommonly fertile, pro- 
ducing with tolerable cultivation abundant crops. What seems extraordinary 
to astranger is the fact that the soil becomes richer as he ascends the moun- 
tains. ‘The sides of the Roan, the Black, the Bald, and others, at an eleva- 
tion of even five or six thousand feet above the sea, are covered with a deep 
rich vegetable mould, so soft that a horse in dry weather often sinks to the 
fetlock. The fact that the soil is frequently more fertile as one ascends is, I 
presume, attributable to the circumstance thot the higher portions are more 
commonly covered with clouds; and the vegetable matter being thus kept 
in a cool moist state while decaying, is incorporated toa greater degree with 
the surface of the earth, just as it is usually found that the north side of a hill 
is richer than the portion most exposed to the action of the sun's rays. The 
sides of the mountains, the timber being generally large, with little under- 
growth and brushwood, are peculiarly fitted for vastire rounds, and the 
vegetation is in many places as luxuriant as it is in the rich savanna ot ‘he low 
country. : 

The soil of every part of the county is not only favourable to the produc- 
tion of grain, but is peculiarly fitted for grasses. Timothy is supposed to 
make the largest yield, two tons of hay being easily produced on an acre, 
but herds-grass, or red-top, and clover succeed equally well ; blue-grass has 
not been much tried, but is said todo remarkably well. A friend showed 
me several spears which he informed me were produced in the northern part 
of the county, and which by measurement were found to exceed seventy 
inches in length. Oats, rye, potatoes, turnips, &c., are produced in the 
greatest abundance. i : 

With respect to the prices of land, I can assure you that large bodies of 
uncleared rich land, most of which might be cultivated, have been sold at 
prices varying from twenty-five cents to fifty cents per acre. Any quanti- 
ty of land favourable for sheep-walks might be procured in any section of the 
county at prices varying from one to ten dollars per acre. 

The few sheep that exist in the county thrive remarkably well, and are 
sometimes permitted to run at large during the winter without being 
fed aud without suffering. As the number kept by any individual is 
not large enough to justify the employment of a shepherd to take care of 
them, they are not untrequently destroyed by vicious dogs, and more rarely 
by wolves, which have not yet been entirely exterminated. 

I have been somewhat prolix in my observations on this county, because 
some of your inquiries were directed particularly to it, and because most of 
what I have said of Yancey is true of the other counties west of the Blue 
Ridge. Haywood has about the same elevation and climate as Yancey. The 
mountains are rather more steep, and the valleys somewhat broader; the 
soil generally not quite so deep, but very productive, especially in grasses. 
In some sections of the county, however, the soil is eqaal to the best L have 
seen. 

Buncombe and Henderson are rather less elevated ; Ashville and Hender- 
sonville, the county tewns, being each about two thousand two hundred 
feet above the sea. The climate is much the same, but a very little warin- 
er. The more broken portions of these counties resemble much the moun- 
tainous parjs of Yancey and Haywood, but they contain much more level 
land. Indeed, the greater portion of Henderson is quite level. It contains 
much swamp land, which, when cleared, with very litde if any drainage, 
produces very fine crops of herds-grass. Portions of Macon and Cherokee 
counties are quite as favourable, both as to climate and soil, as those above 
described. 1 would advert particularly to the Valley of the Nantahalah, in 
Macon, and of Cheoh, in Cherokee. In either, for a comparatively trifling 

rice, some ten or fifteen miles square could be procured, all of which would 
rich, and the major part sufliciently level for cultivation, and especially 
fitted, as their natural meadows indicate, for the production of grass. 

In conclusion, I may say, that as far as my limited knowledge of such 
matters authorises me to speak, [ am satisfied that there is no region that is 
more favourable to the production of sheep than much of the country | 
have described. It is everywhere healthy and well watered. I may add, 
too, that there is water-power enough inthe different counties composing 
my congressional district to move more mackinery than human labour can 
ever place there—enough perhaps to move all now existing inthe Union. It 
is alsoarich mineral region. The gold mines are worked now to a consid- 
erable extent. The best ores of iron are found in great abundance in many 
places ; copper, lead, and other valuable minerals exist. 
day become the great manufacturing region of the South. 
ital could be used 
section. 

For a number of years past the value of the live stock (as ascertained 
from books of the Turnpike Company) that is driven through Buncombe 
county, is from two to three millions of dollars. Most of this stock comes 
from Kentucky and Ohio, and when it has reached Ashville it has travelled 
half ita journey to the more distant parts of the Southern market, viz., 
Charleston and Savannak. The citizens of my district, therefore, can get 
their live stock into the planting States south of us at one-half the expense 
which those of Kentucky and Ohio are obliged to incur. Not only sheep, 
but hogs, horses, and horned cattle can be produced in many portions of my 
district as cheaply as in those two States. This must ere long beoome the 
great manufacturing district of the South, &c. 

I have thus, sir, hastily endeavoured to comply with your request, because 
you state that you would like to have the information at once. Should you 
find my sketch of the region a very unsatisfactory and imperfect one, I hope 
you will do me the favour to remember that the desk of a member during a 
debate is not the most favourable position for writing an essay. : 
With very great respect, yours, 


T. L. CLINGMAN. 









That must one 
I doubt if cap- 
more advantageously in any part of the Union than in that 


J. 8. Skinner, Esq. 

In our next we shall publish a letter from Professor Mitchell, on the height 
of the mountains referred to by Mr. Clingman, as ascertained by measure- 
ment, with interesting remarks on the climate and agricultural capabilities 
of that too little known region of our country. 

—__=@—- 


ON THE OBSERVANCE OF THE RUBRIC. 


LETTER TO THE CLERGY OF THE DIOCESE OF EXETER ON OBSERVANCE OF 
THE RUBRIC IN THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER.—BY HENRY, LORD BISHOP 
OF EXETER. 

‘ Bishopstowe, Noy, 19. 

‘Rev. and dear Brethren,—I address you on a subject of very deep in- 
terest to us all—the diversity of practice in the worship of Almighty God— 
which, in concurrence with other unhappy causes, has threatened to mvolye 
us in a state of paintul, I had almost said perilous, disunion. 

‘ That the mischief has not been felt so strongly in this diocese as in some 
others, while it calls for our especial thankfulness to Almighty God, may, 
we hope, be ascribed in no small measure to warm and ste dy atiachment 
to the Charch on the part of the laity, and not less, I rejoice in thinking, to 
the general soberness and discretion of you, the clergy. 

‘But even here we are very far from being exempt from the common 
evil. There are parishes in Devonshire, and still more in Cornwall, in 
which grave misunderstandings have arisen between the minister and the 
people, from causes for which neither he nor they have been primarily 
responsible. 

* Discussions of important principles in other parts of the Church, though 
they found among us no vehement partisans on either side, have led, in 
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several instances, to very painful results. While they have excited in man 
of the clergy a livelier sense of the responsibility imposed on them by their 
engagements to the Church, and have made them solicitous to follow out its 
requisitions to their full extent; they have at the same time indisposed the 
laity to the reception of any change, by exhibiting too many instances of the 
fatal consequences of change, introduced, as it has elsewhere been, by pri- 
vate individuals, whether from simple desire of novelty, or as part of a 
syste matic attempt to bring back our Church nearer to the corrupt usages 
from which it was reformed. 

‘It was therefore actual experience of great, and pressing, and growing 
evils, which recently induced me to have recourse to the unusual, but 
strictly canonical, expedient of seeking the advice of those whose office and 
standing, and I may truly add, whose high personal qualifications, pre- 
eminently fit them to form the Council of their Bishop. 

‘Sixteen members of the General Chapter of the Cathedral of Exeter, to- 
gether with the Archdeacons of Totnes and Barnstaple (the Archdeacon of 
Cornwall being unfortunately absent through illness,) met in the Chapter 
Room, and gave to me the benefit of their united deliberations. | Another 
distinguished Prebendary (reluctantly detained by sickness) sent to us his 
judgment, founded on long experience in one of the most populous and im- 
portant districts in Cornwall. 

‘They were unanimous in deploring existing evils, and in apprehending 
greater, if some timely check be not applied. And, if they were not un- 
animons in advising what that check should be, this v: ry want of unanimi- 
ty gave to me the advantage of more fully hearing a} ‘hat could be urged 
by able and experienced men on either side. After. discussion of three 
howrs, more than two-thirds of the whole number ag: ed in advising me, 
that the only proper, and under God the only effectual | cmedy, appeared to 
be, at once to restrain all undue charge, and to look to the law as our sole 
guide. Of that law, the law of the whole Church of \ngland, including 
under that comprehensive term not the pastors and teachers alone, but the 
people also—that is, the State—of that law, one main and leading object, 
since the Reformation, has ever been to establish ‘ uniformity of public pray- 
ers, aud adininistration of sacraments, and other rites and ceremonies.’ 

‘This object, good in itself, becomes inestimable, when we look to the 
evils which it alone can prevent. But uniformity, it is manifest, can only 
be secured by Jaying down one rule. This the law has done. And, if pro- 
cess of tine has introduced some relaxations in practice, issuing in the 
great evils we now deplore, it is a convincing proof that the true remedy 
for those evils must be sought in returning to a faithful observance of the Act 
of Uniformity. 

‘ That act has, in truth, every claim a law can have, on the dutiful and 
cordial obedience of Churchmen. Bused on the soundest principles, recog- 
nizing and declaring the liturgy itself to be purely spiritual in its origin, and 
applying temporal sanctious only to enforce the use of it, this illustrious 
statute bears on it the character of a solemn compact; by which the church, 
having provided for the nation a pure form of Christian worship, received 
for that form the assured protection aud support of the Crown, and all the 
estates of the realm; a statute which, for this very reason, is holden to be 
‘essential and fundamental,’ and is so declared to be in the great constitu- 
tional Act, the Act of Union between the realins of England and Scot- 
land. 

‘ Now, Ido not say that every departure from any minute direction of 
the Book of Common Prayer, enshrmed as it is in the fundamental law, 
deserves to be stigmutised as a violation of the national compact ; but 1 
say, that the duty of strict obedience to it cannot be too strongly teli by any 
—least of all, by the clergy. To this duty we pledged ourselves in our or- 
dination vows. We renewed that pledge, so often as we undertook the 
cure of souls, or were otherwise admitted to serve in any other office in the 
house of God. ‘To the strict fullilment, therefore, of that daty, no faithful 
minister of God’s Word will think it a hardship that his Bishop should now 
recall him. He will, rather, gladly recognise the fitness of recurring to 
it, ata time of general doubt and difliculty, as the one, the only rule, by 
which our practice in Public Prayer can be honestly or safely regulated. ~ 

‘And, while a willing and hearty obedience is thus contidently anticipa- 
ted from the clergy, can we apprehend less ready acquiescence in the 
same course on the part of the laity? Assuredly not—provided that we 
previously instruct them in the nature of the changes introduced, and of the 
reason for which they are introduced—not from love of change, but to pre 
vent change—to enable us, at length, to find a rest for ourselves amidst the 
fluctuation of usages around wus, and to find it in strict obedience to the law. 
‘Need | add, that this very purpose of ensuring stability as well as uni- 
formity in our public worship, is the very end and object of the statute, as 
thus declared in its preamble—* In regard that nothing conduceth more to 
the settling of the peace of this nation (which is desired of all good men), 
nor to the honour of onr religion and the propagation thereof, than an uni- 
versal agreement in the public worship of Almighty God ; and to the itent 
that every person within this realm may certainly know the rule to which 
he is to conform in public worship, and administration of the sacraments, and 
other rites and ceremonies of the church of England.” 

‘For these reasons 1 scruple not to address you all in the language of most 
earnest entreaty—entreaty which | thankfully acknowledge, after the ex- 
perience of 14 years, you have never yet disregarded, but which I now put 
forth with far greater anxiety than L ever before testified—that you will all 
concur with me in discountenancing every attempt to divide us into parties, 
by rendering a steady, uniform, and peaceful obedience to the laws of the 
church, especially in all that relates to the public worship of Almighty God, 
as enjoined in the Rubric of the Book of Common Prayer. If to this my 
earnest eutreaty I add, as Lam bound to add, the language of authority aud 
order, you will, [ am sure, see in it only the fuller sanction and support of 
your own desire to act in confermity with your own deep feeling of your 
duty. 

‘| abstain at present from entering into details. Let me, however, say 
that I advise a very cautious and forbearing tone in all that respects the duty 
of the laity, as laid down in the rubric. a. 
‘One further caution I would add, though I hope itis almost needless. 

‘While I urge you to return to a full observance of the Rubric—falling 
short of your prescribed part in nothing—beware of exceeding it. The pe- 
culiar dangers of the times, as wellas the prevailing tone of public opinion, 
call upon you most powerfully, as you would avoid being in the number of 
‘them through whom offences come,’ to forbear all unnecessary innovation, 
especially as | have recently had occasion to urge, that worst kind of innova- 
tion, thé revival of obsolete usages not required by law, which are associ- 
ated inthe minds of the people withthe superstitions and corruptions of Rome. 

‘ This letter will reach you through your Deans Rural; and I advise you 
to communicate together in your several deaneries ; thus of yourselves you 
will on most points come to an accordance. Should doubts arise, the Pre- 
face to the Book of Common Prayer, ‘ concerning the service of the church,’ 
tells you how to act. You are to have recourse to your Bishop, who, if he 
be in doubt himself, is ‘to send to the Archbishop for the resolution there- 
of.’ 

‘T also advise that you make no deviation from the mode in which you 
may be now severally in the habit of performing divine service, until there 
shall have been an opportunity of collating the different practices and propo- 
sitions of the different deaneries. 

‘We may too, perhaps, be enabled to profit by the construction put on the 
rubrics in other dioceses, if any similar consideration of the matter mean- 
while be had elsewhere. 

‘One great advantage must arise from this delay, that it will enable us to 
make all the change, which shall be found necessary, at once, and thus to 
avoid future change. 

‘A very few months at the utmost will more than suffice to enable you 
to bring all questions to a decision. Should it be necessary for me to ex- 
plain the grounds of the resolution of any of the doubts submitted to me, an 
opportunity will soon be afforded, if it please God that I have health and 
strength to hold my visitation in the next year, which it is my present in- 
tention to commence immediately after my ordination on Trinity Sunday. 

‘ There is one ‘diversity,’ ‘ for the quieting and appeasing of which’ I will 
now ‘ take order.’ This I feel myself called upon to do, because, unhappily, 
the ‘ diversity’ to which I refer is regarded by many of the people as exhibit- 
ing the badges of party, on one side, at least, if not on both. It cannot, there- 
fore, too soon be settled. 

‘| refer to the use of the surplice in preaching, a matter so inconsidera- 
ble, that it could not, of itself, excite any strong feeling in any reasonable 
man. But the more unimportant it is in itself, the more manifest is the ne- 
cessity of stripping it of that factitious importance which is given to it by its 
being made the symbol of disunion. This can be done only by requiring 
that there be no longer any ‘ diversity,’ that all either use or disuse the sur- 
plice when they preach. “5 

‘If there were no law, one way or the other, there might be difficulty in 
deciding which torequire. But thelaw, on dueinvestigation, is clear ; how- 
ever complicated may be the inquiry which is necessary to ascertain it. 

‘That law, beyond all question which can ow arise, requires that the 
surplice be always used in the sermon, which is part of the communion ser- 





vice ; andas to all other times, whenever a sermon is part of the ministra- 
tion of the parechial clergy, there is so little reason for ——- that I re- 
solve the doubt, by requiring (as it was required in the diocese in w hich my 
own ministerial life was passed, the diocese of Durham, and there by the 
order of one of its most distinguished prelates, and of our most eminent 
ritualists, Bishop Cosin) that the surplice be always used. 

‘There remains one matter on which there is no rubrical direction, as it 
was not contemplated when the Book of Common Prayer was compiled :— 


———— ee —— - 


I mean the sermon at the time of evenin 
op to order it rests on modern statute, 
in ordering how it is to be introduced. 
the express sanction of his Grace the 
mon in the evening prayer, 
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x prayer. The power of the Bish- 
which does not control his discretion 
I therefore direct (and Ido so with 
Archbishop), that, where there is a ser- 
it be done in the accustomed manuer—that is, 
preceded by a collect (unless the bidding wrayer be used), and the Lord’s 
Prayer, ane followed by the blessing. I f 
add, that ther must be no f 
after the sermon. 

‘T conclude with calling on you to join me in fe 
who is the author of peace and lover of concord,’ th 
bless this our humble endeavour to promote 
within his own house, and in his immediate 


10 pe it is unnecessary for me to 
prayer of your own composing either before or 


srvent prayer to Him 
iat He will accept and 
peace and concord among us 
service. 

; : Tam, rey. and dear brethren, 
‘ Your affectionate friend and brother, 

*‘H. EXETER. 

DIED suddenly, at the Naval Hospital, Bermuda, on the 6th Decembe 
year of his age, William Thompson, Purser of H. 

He was a truly kind and affectionate husband and { 


London paper. 


i ; r, 1844, in the @7th 
1. ship Illustrious, 

ather, and died universally regretted. 
Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 a 110 1-4. 
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he } hut one or two 
sailing packets will probably make their appearance before the arrival of 
the next steamer. 


We are without any further intelligence from Europe, 


CANADA. 


Since the termination of the elections and the votes taken in favour of the 
Governor General, in the House of Assembly, on the two questions of Speak 
ership and the Address, there has been a political lull throughout the Province; 
and a state of tranquillity has supervened in consequence, which, if it be of 
any duration, will be attended with the best and happiest effects. 

‘That political tranquillity is essential to the prosperity of all countries is 
certain, but in none more sothan a British province. ‘The colonies of any 
nation are generally the recipients of the surplus capital and population of 
the parent State, and these are the two great elements of colonial welfare.— 
They, in fact, form the colony in the outset, for what is a colony at its forma- 
tion but an emigration of persons, taking with them their means, and remov- 
ing from a rich and over-peopled state to anew and unoccupied country 2— 
The colony being so planted, makes but slow progress if left to its own vesources 
and natural increase ; but if it becomes the destination or goal of fresh hordes 
annually sent from the mother country, the increase is rapid and the wealth 
commensur’':. A successful colony, then, in its early stages, gains more 
by accretions than by any natural and spontancous augmentation of its own. 

These fats being admitted, it is clearly the interest of every celony to use 
its best efforts to draw towards ita constant stream of fresh settlers from home, 
for they bring with them not only numerical strength, but capital and skill which 
are ever in demand in new countries. But to ensure these great advantages 
it is essential that the colony be not only prosperous, but tranquil—for who 
will leave the comforts of home, the circle of friends and relations, and the 
country of their birth, togo to new regions, where discord, dissension, and dis- 
loyalty prevail? 'Tothe unhappy dissensions of the two Canadas which have 
prevailed for some years past, are to be ascribed the yet unpeopled tracts of fine 
country which everywhere meet the eye. Had Sir John Colborne been pro- 
perly supported by the colonial minister, Mr. M’Kenzie could not have 


é pro- 
duced his rebellion, which gave sucha fatal check to emigration. 


These dis- 
cords have diverted emigration from the ports of Quebec and Montreal, and 
sent it to the United States, to Australia, New Zealand, and other distant 
parts ofthe earth. 

We hope a better state of things is about to ensue, for as we said in the 
outset a lull has taken place, which we hope is a presage of an abatement of 
the storm. The people of Canada may depend on it, that the predilections of 
all those at home, anxious to emigrate, are in favour of the western side of 
the Atlantic. Canada is in closer connexion with England ; the distance to 
it is shorter, and there are more ties and affinities between it and the mother 
country than with any other British colony. The bi-monthly intercourse of 
steamers renowned for their rapidity and punctuality, furms a connecting link 
of the greatest value. ‘These vessels, in fact, forma bridge, as it were, by 
which the most timid may pass over in safety. Nothing, then, seems re- 
quired but a state of political quietude on this side to induce the thousands to 
come, and to bring their hundreds ofthousands in money with them. 

But the people of Canada are as capable of seeing this as we are of point- 
ing it out tothem; why then do they not throw away the apple of discord, 
and all unite for the great object of achieving their own advancement and 
prosperity? With the British portion of the province we have every reason 
to be satisfied. The late elections show, from Montreal upwards, how fully 
a great majority ofthe people value British connexion ; and could the people of 
French origin be induced to follow their example, Canada would indeed soon 
become an El Dorado. 

And why do the French not follow this example? What do they hope to 
gain by further opposition to the wishes of their British fellow-subjects and 
will of the government? Surely they are not now so insane as to suppose that 
a national independence is within their power to attain, even if it were desirable 
for their happiness. ‘The phantom of again becoming a colony of France 
cannot, we suppose, haunt the imagination of any among them who have the 
capacity to count ten upon their fingers; and if any sigh for an annexation to 
the United States, their wish to be Tv.rified is one of the most fatal thatcould 
have crossed them. Woe be to the poor, quiet, stand-still Canadian, should 
the go-ahead people of this Union ever get the mangement of his affairs, 
They will level his hills and his coho’s, fill up his vallies, pull down his houses 
and build new ones, and, in fact, turn him inside out before he has time to 
say his prayers. No, the French Canadian who loves his ease and the en- 
joyment of his old habits, is better off under the wing of old steady John 
Bull; and while a Conservative Ministry reigns in England, the Canadian 
Church and monastic institutions are safe. England has an established 
church of her own to preserve, and she will not be guilty ef the folly of ine 
juring any religious establishment in the colonies. The “laws, language, 
and religion” of the French Canadians will be better conserved by England 
than any one else. 

No impartial person who visits Canada or studies the condition of thecoun- 
try, will say that the people of either origin, are suffering under grievances 
imposed by the government. Life and property are safe ; equal laws prevail 
throughout the land, and taxes are almost unknown—while the most unbound- 
ed personal liberty and freedom of speech is secured by law to every inhabi- 
tant of whatever origin, creed, or colour. The French themselves are not 
the chastised or obnoxious persons they foolishly and _pertinaciously suppose 
themselves to be; they are not viewed unkindly by the mother country, or 
hated and oppressed by their fellow subjects of British origin. The public 
acts of the parent government, and the language and deportment of the Bri- 
tish, give the lie to all such suppositions and assertions. Look at the senti- 
ments of the loyal and conservative portion of the press in the chief towns 
from Toronto to Quebec. Do not these journals endeavour tocultivatea good 
understanding—to preserve harmony and avoid all invidious distinctions or 
comparisons as to races? Do we see Frenchmen insulted or derided, or at- 
tacks on their persons or prejudices inculeated? What is the British portion 
of the loyal press but the embodiment of the opinion of the British and loyal 
portion of the people? The government at home are willing and anxious to 





| 
| 
| 


make any reasonable concession, or grant any proper indulgence to the 
wishes of their French subjects; and the Governor who rules at Montreal is 
aman without guile, whose hand is ever in his pocket for the cause of charity, 
and whose ear is open to the complaints of every one. Sure ly, every reflect- 
ing Frenchman must see the advantage of supporting the present order of 
things—of endeavouring to chek further disorders, and of consolidating and 
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perpetuating the great interests of his country. Let the French people do 
this, now that the British portion of the people is so fully pacified, and emi- 
gration will soon resume its fertilizing influence and the prosperity of the 
whole country be at full flood. 





* * Among our extracts of to-day will be found a detail of the imposing 
ceremony of the installation of the Order of the Bath, which high honour was 
lately conferred on Lord Ellenborough and Sir Arthur Aston; the latter gen- 
tleman having distinguished himself as a diplomatist while Minister to the 

Yourt of Spain. In regard to Lord Ellenborough we scarcely open —_ 
nal in which he is not named with more or less commendation, while the 





conduct of the Court of Directors in recalling him so unceremoniously from 
his high office in India is generally condemned. The abilities of Ins lord- | 
ship are so generally admitted, and the wisdom which guided his policy | 
is now so apparent, that he appears in the light of an ill-used man. Lord 

Ellenborough is the friend and favourite of that truly great man the Duke 
of Wellington. actors 
and he didso, as he always does—on the score of merit. At the dinnerfwhichis 





It wus the Duke who recommended him to the Directors, | 
usually given at the India House to every newly appointed GovernorGeneral, | 
the Duke, who was present as a guest, again spoke in the warmest terns of his 
friend, and of his peculiar fituess for the office. Sir Robert Peel aud others 
of the Cabinet did the same ; yet these mer¢ hant princes thought proper to 
‘ 4 antes 
recall Lord Elleuborough in defiance of all the remoustrances of the Cabinet. | 
The reasons which actuated them have never been published, but they are 
pretty well cuessed at. In the last number of the United Service Maga- 
zine, we find the following passage in an article written warmly in appro- 
bation of the accused :— ' a 
Lord Ellenborough will now soon resume his place in the count ils of his 
Sovereign. It is probable that he may not think it worth while to moot in 
Parliament the subject of his recall and supercession by the Court of Direct- 
ors: his pride may revolt against attaching such importance to astep w hich, 
if intended as a mortification, or a slur upon his official character, has only 
recoiled with disgrace upon the authors of it. 


Court of Directors, is the most severe rebuke which could have been ad 





dressed to thiein. The late Governor-Ge ; i 
fication or vindication of a policy which is unimpeach ible at present, and 
which will, doubtless, be confirmed, and its wisdom attested, by iuture 


events, and by the approval and adoption of his successor. Such may be the 


feclings of Lord Ellenborough ; such, we frankly admit,are net ours. We | 


desire tosee the question opened again ander fairer auspices : we aim at a 
signal exposure of the imbecility and personal malice which led to the re- 
call, in so offensive a manner, a ( 
the most successful ruler, whom British India has seen since 
Hastings and Wellesley. ; . 
Weare inclined to agree witli the remarks of an Indian print as to the 
probable result of any discussion which may arise touching what the Duke 
of Wellington designated as an act of the greatest indisc retion on the part of 
the East India Directors. ‘The motives which led to it, Whatever may hav 


the days of 





been surinised or put forth with some plausibility, are as yet wrapped in 


oflicial mystery. Nothing has been asserted on authority, nor is it likely 
that any papers or information will be produced, either by the Government 
or the East India Company, calculated to elucidate the real truth. We can- 
not do better than extract from the local print the passage which strikes so 
directly at the true causes which urged on the Court of Directors the suici- 
dul act of recall. After exposing the fallacy oftheir ostensible pretext, uame- 
ly. their objection to Lord Ellenborough’s warlike policy, it continues :—__ 

: Lamentations over the fallen princes ot Scinde, cries of atiected philan- 
thropy ou the rece ipt ofthe Gwalior dispatches, come with aul ill gra¢ e 
from those who bore without a murmur Lord Auckland’s mvasion of 
Afghanistan, of which they had declared their disapproval, and who even 
+ | 





urged upon hin to retain a little longer the high office he h ul filled so much 
to their satisfaction. The 


The company e. ists only for and by patronage—in it they live, and move 
‘ % bd + 7 } > + "| - le 

and have their being. ‘This object next their heart has been cruelly out- 

raged by the present Governor-G eral; his very first step, on his wrrival, 


caused dismay in Leadenhall Street. 


age of India in hishands; and rumours were not unfrequeunt, that a sort of 
family compact existed, by which the influence of the Court would con- 
tinue to bear directly upon all Indian appointments, from the Resident 
foreign court, down to a liglthouse-keeper. 

‘Rumour also stated, that the late Secretary had been strongly persuaded 
to remuin, to hold under the new Governor the sume situation, with the 
same authority. Great, then, was the disappointment m certain quarters, 
when another name was publicly announced; and greater still, when aj 
plicants for office, holding letters from highly-inflicntial quarters, were told 


al a 


- 
1 
by the great man himselt, that lie looked upon such recommendations as 
“0 many pieces of waste-paper. But loud was the murmur of disappoint- 

yrs, whenit was publicly announced, that the rule of the new Government 

a <0 appotnt the Sfitte sf person who could be Jound to fill a vacanc. 2 “eth put 
rome! to connexions or solicitations. When, in addition to this, it was 


secn that no near relatiouship with Leadenhall Street would be allowed to | 


screen inen from the consequences of official misconduct, and that the day 


was over when proved unfitness for one public situation, was likely to be | 


rewarded by appointment to a better, great was the cry of despair, and 
every mail went loaded with complaints of the neglect ot just claims (i. e. 
of connexion, ) and of the appointment of men to coveted situations, mere! 
because they liad done their duty. 

‘ Such a state of affairs could not last. 
as it had not been since 1832. 


y 


Leadenhall Street was avitated 
The Tories, whom it had so steadily sup- 
ported, even in their adversity, were reproached with ingratitude, and at 
last the coup d’etat was resolved on, when remounstrance was found un- 
availing. 

‘ The Indian civil service is notoriously the apple of the Company's eye, 
» * * * Itis that branch of the public service which the Directors 
have ever reserved for their own family connexions and immediate friends, 
What, then, could be more offensiveto themthan a public declaration, that the 
Governor-General would always look upon service in the field, as the high- 
est claim to reward ? What more alarming than to find, in conformity with 
this declaration, lucrative civil appointments 


7 * - » 


) U bestowed on military men? * 
Chere were abundant indications of a tendency hostile to the 
patronage of the Directors, and they have taken alarm accordingly.’ 
In this extract, we are furnished with sufficient clues to the motives by 
which the Directors appear to have been influenced.’ ‘ 
It is scarcely possible that the next session of Parliament can pass away 
without this question coming up for discussion ;and we shall then be able 


to see who was right and whowas wrong,—who isthe best judge of the quali- 


ties of a Governor General for India, the Duke of Wellington, or the tea 


and opium sellers of Leadenhall-street. 





TEXAS. 

In Congress the question of annexation is vehemently debated. Nothing, 
however, has transpired in the course of the discussion, more important and 
remarkable than the following declaration made by Mr. Ingersoll of Peun- 
sylvania The report is taken from the National Intelligencer. 

“In the course of Mr. Ingersoll’s speech, he made two statements suflici- 
ently remarkable to be recited in advance of the report of his speech. He 
said in tlie first place, that he was authorized by those who, he was well 
assured, had not deceived him, and he could assure the House and the 
country that in making the statement be was not deceiving them, to say, 
and he did here take the responsibility of stating that whatever angry feel- 
ing might now prevail between us and Mexico, there was no reason to be- 


lieve that why rupture with Mexico would be the consequence of 


- * annexa- 
tion.’ 


He had asked for information where he ought not to be, and where 
he believed he had not been, deceived ; there was a sinew of war, the best 
of all its sinews, namely, money, which would heal our breaches with that 
ag In the next place, he said, possibly some would be s 
iear him state further, that. in cmanal to Great Britain, ther: 

little reason to believe that the measure 
quarter 


rprised to 
was ]uUst as 
would produce any rupture in that 
[ A voice here inquired— And Oregon too ”)} . 


vi Mr. I. said that, as to Oregon, that subject was under negotiati vincl hi 
did not know what the state of the question might be. But, in regard to | 
Texas, he wus 


authorized to state that, however Great Britain m 
to have a more 





lutimate connection with that country, however mich s 
ught desire Lo se ll he slave sin Te xas emancipated. 1 ul how 
ht like to s the country annexed to the 1 ited S 
was every reason to believe that am ‘xation Would occasion pt l 
that power.”’ , 
Thisentirely agrees with what we have already stated England w 


view with a favourable eye the 


: ing it the nlacn 7 ' 
earrying with it the pla ue-spot of Slavery ; but she will not go to war to pr 


ja hattered vessel can refit—we must not suppose that England covets so 


| the people of the United States and Great Britain. 
The character of the successor to Lord Elleuborough, imposed upon the | 


ral may scorn to enter into justi- | 


of the most able, the most independent, and | 


difference is not in the measures, but inthe men. | | 
, | first style, by 


It was well known that the private | 
Secretary of the late Governor-General (Lord Auckland) held the patron- | 


annexation of Texasto the United States, 


__ She Avion. 


vent it. For commercial reasons, and for the sake of carrying out her policy 
in regard to Slavery, she would be unfavourable to such a scheme ; but she 
would go no further in opposing it than the jrule laid down by Lord Aber- 
deen would justify, viz, to check the progress of slavery by advice and friend- 


ly persuasion, and the influence of her own example. 
ae . . - ee . ° F ie ‘ 
gates abolition by the force of reason and Christian principle, and not by the 


Great Britain propa- 


sword. Upon this question her policy is perfectly understood by all civil- 
ized powers. 

We have also on former occasions adverted to the prevailing belief that 
England looks with a covetous eye on the fair domain of Texas, and would 





n 
fain add it toher colonial empire. Nothing can be more erroneous. The 
colonies of England are already too numerous, too costly, and too diflicult to 
protect. She will, therefore, not willingly add to them, especially when 
they are not defensible in a military point of view. If Texas possessed a 
Quebec, a Malta, or a Gibraltar, the case might he different. A post of that 
kindwouldbe useful to the British commerce in the Gulf of Mexico, as Eng- 





land holds nothing nearerthan the Bahamas orJamaica. Butwhen we consider 
that Texas is an open country, without fortresses, harbours, r yvadsteads,or safe 
anchorages ; when we recollect that the whole coast is subject to sudden and 
violent tempests—and that there is only one port in which even a sloop of 


war can find shelter ;—that the country affords scarcely a spar with which 


barren a prize. 

That the country is prodigiously rich and valuable in an agricultural point 
of view is certain; but it is open on the land side to the | hited States on 
the north, and to Mexico on the south—from each of which it is always 
assailable, while it could not be protected from the sea. Such a country is 
therefore untenable toa distant country like England. We have made these 
observations before, but they cannot be too often repeated while the public 
mind is impressed with a contrary belief, and which impression is un- 


favourable to the friendly teeling which we wish to see subsisting between 


The day is gone by when England thirsted for colonics in all parts of 
the globe; she has had ample opportnnities of extending them of late, if she 


had chosen to do so. We know, for we received the information from the 


vest anthority, that in the case of the Sandwich Islands, England was again 
aud again solicited to receive them by the chiets and people of the islands $ 
hay more, that up to the moment when these islands became recognised as 
independent, by France and Belgium, England had only to say the word, 
uid those lovely spots—the fairest among God's creation—would have been 
| her own! True, these islands are most valuable ; true, also, they are most 
n, the 
| natives were warmly attached to the English—but it is also true that they 





| ee uunandingly situated, midway between Asia aad America; true, aga 





do not contain a harbour into which a vessel beyond the size of a small fri- 
ite can enter. To a naval power like England, which protects her colo- 
| nies by her ships, this objection is insuperable, even if disinclination form- 
ed no part of her objections. 
We shall probably return to this subject when the proceedings in Con- 
gress have assumed some definite shape. 
Gentlemen becoming subscribers to the Arsion will be presented 


with either of the following splendid embellishments: The large and beau- 


tifl mezzotint plate of Washington, 20 by 27 inches; the new and splendid 
full length figure of Nelson; Sir Walter Scott’s Monument, or the Albion 


Gallery, beautifully bound up for the drawing-room table, containing six 


‘lates, with letter press descriptions. All these works are executed in the 


the best artists, and are worthy a place in any library. 





* * We are glad to learn that both the branches of the British Insurance 


Companies receutly established in this city are doing well. The public 


ing, aiding, by their names and influence, any institution for the benefit or 
amusement of the public; but the real, the lasting, the effectual support 
must come from the public at large. We are glad that the people, at last, 
are brought within the witching power of music; and we trust that steps 
will be taken to produce such works, as will continue to prove a source of 
attraction. Why not produce Don Giovanni, by the immortal Mozart? The 
difficulty, and the only one which presents itself, is the want of a third don- 
na. Could not Signora Amalia Ricci be induced to join the company? She 
would not, it is true, prove a very powerful attraction, but she could sing 
Donna Elvira, with some effect. Borghese would be the Donna Anna 
Pico, Zerlina; Valtellina, Don Giovanni ; Sanquirico, Leporello ; and Mey 
er, the Commendatore. We will not say that this cast would prove all that 
we could wish, but we are sure that, added te the exquisite beauty of the 
music, it would attract full houses for at least a dozen nights. We trust that 
our suggestion will meet with, attention. 

We will now proceed, according to our promise of last week, to give 
some account of the opera of Semiramide, produced at this house on the third 
instant. 

We have not space this weck to give a detail of the plot, for it is very in- 
tricate ; and to give an idea of the action of the opera, it is requisite to wade 
through a long and tedious history of antecedent events. We may do.so on 
another occasion. 

The music possesses neither the marked character, nor charming originality 
of Il Barbiere, nor the grandeur of thoughts, or sterling excellence of Guil 
laume Tell; but it coutains many distinguished and peculiar beauties. The 
overture is a light and pleasing composition, but does not demand much 
consideration. The chief beauties are to be found in the duetts, terzettos 
quartetto, quintetto and choruses. The duetts, Bella imago, tor contralt 
and basso, and Se la vita amor for soprano and bass, sre effective and 
beautiful compositions. The terzetti, La del Gange a te primiero, and 
Lusato ardir; the quartette, Di tanti Regi eé popoli, and the quintette Giart 
ognuno, are in their style masterpieces of composition, and have become by 
common consent, as standard classics. The recitatives, though of course not 
to be dispensed with, are long and tiresome ; and the airs, or rather scenas, 
though containing many beautiful thoughts, are overloaded with fiori/ure, 
and yet additionally burthened by the gratuitous graces (supposed to be) 
furnished by the vocalists. 

The imstrumentation of the opera is very masterly, containing, as usua 
in Rossini’s works, a large number of solos for various instruments—which 
were admirably executed by the respective performers. But, independent 
of this feature, the whole instrumentation is sparkling, brilliant and varied. 

The vocal music of the epera is far beyend the calibre of the present 
operatic company. To overcome the enormous difficulties of execution 
presented in the score, requires talent and education of the highest order, 
and without wishing to detract from the merit of the artists now filling the 
characters we vst say that such are not to be found here. 

Borghese, though she acts and looks the part of Semiramide well, is quite 
deficient in power to do justice to her music. She alters her part almost 
throughout, so much so that in many passages the author was entirely lost. 
She also continually forces her voice beyond its power, causing it to 
become harsh and sharp. To Pico we must certainly award credit 
for being throughout more true to her ty but from the want of the com- 
pass ofa pure contralto she was compelled to outrage her author,and 


sure herself, by transposing her music higher. 


, we are 
However, both ladies sang 
portions of their music with much taste, energy and feeling. 

Signor Valtellina sustains the very difficult part of Assur most admirably. 
He altered nothing, not even the most trying passages for his voice, some of 
which he might have modified without much injury to the movement of the 


music. His acting throughout the opera was dignified and energetic; par- 





generally, we are fully persuaded, will by and by appreciate the value of 
| the insuring system. ‘The case lately reported in the papers of a gentleman 
| apply ug to the National Loan Fund to insure himself, but suddenly dying 
before the transaction was completed, is true in all its essential parts. But 
for the omission to deposit the premium, which was only postponed for a 
day or two, his family would now have been in the possession of ten thou- 
sand dollars. 


Such is the value of the system of insuring lives. 
| 





THE TRIBUTE TO GENERAL MORRIS. 


We cannot refrain from again noticing this well merited compliment to a 
| deserving Man, and popular author, more especially as we believe that it w ily 
embrace the most brilliant assemblage of Professional talent that has ever 


been congregated on one occasion inthis Country. Weare happy to see that 


the managers of this complimentary tribute, have succeeded in making the 


festival thus attractive, for the friends of the General, will enjoy the double 
| Satisfaction of serving him and enjoying at the same time a high musical 
treat, that could not possibly occur under any other circumstances. The 


entertainment is arranged to take place on the 20th inst. at the Tabernacle. 


Mr. Barton, the distinguished Flute player, has proceeded to Mobile for 
the winter; and we 
friends in that city. 


have much pleasure in recommending him to our 
He isa gentleman of character and good standing, und 


enjoys the reputation of being fully master of the instrament which he 
professes to teach. 





He leaves behind him many sincere friends who will 
be most happy to hear of his welfare. 

Tuesday night is fixed upon for the benefit ef that highly popular and gifted 
vocalist Borghese. She presents her friends with the Semiramide, and 
will be assisted by Mdlle. Desjardins and Mdlle. E. G. Brooks ; also by M. 


| Korponay, who will execute La Polka, with his pupil, Mdlle. Brooks.— 


Mdlle. Desjardins will perform a Pas Seul—the Young Bride, in full cos- 
jtume. We trust that the public will not overlook on this occasion the claims 
lofal uly, who has done so much to establish the opera among us. 

| Signora Pico also announces her benefit for Saturday, 18th inst The 
details of the entertainment are not yet nade known, but the public will, 
| no doubt, bear in mind her just claims to their favour. 

| —— 

NEW WORKS. 

‘ Treasury of History,’ a general introductory outline of universal history, 
ancient and modern, also a series of s¢ parate histories of every principal na- 
tion that exists, their rise, progress, and present condition, by Samuel Maun- 
der, to which is addeda history of the United States by John Inman, Esq. 
The work is to be completed in twelve numbers at25 cents each. The con- 
cise manner in which the subject is narrated is 


ne of its chief recommenda- 
ions, whilst it sufficiently enters into all that is important, it is totally free from 





the tedium of detail, and it will be found particula:ly adapted for the use of 


schools, or those who may Wish to become acquainted with matters of gen- 


| eral history or the remarkable events of any particular period. 
by Daniel Adel, 107 Fulton street, and at 222 Broadway.’ 


Published 


History of Greece, by the Rev. Connop T! 


rlwall, Lord Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s. 


We look with pleasure for each succeeding number of this valuable 


_— " . . | ‘ 
work, which is now hall completed, No. 4 is jus 


1i published by Har} er 


and brothers. 


No. 16 of Harpers celebrated Pictorial a | 


( iminated Bible is been 
received and adds another to the great value ot beautiful publication, 
ITALIAN OPERA HOUS 
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ticularly in the last act, when his admirable conception of the character 
drew torth repeated bursts of approbation. 


The music of Jdreno is altogether beyond the power of Signor Perozzi. 


He labours aud strains, and those passages which he cannot do, which in- 
cludes nearly ¢ very other bar, he alters or omits, to suit himself The char- 
acter had much better been left out, for the most important portions of the 
music Were omitted, and with the exceptions of the parts in the concerted 
music no one would bave missed it. 


Mr. Meyer is improving very much; we have always given him credit 
for being a most caref\ 





iL and atientive musician. It is very rare that we find 


him trifling. But his voice and style want cultivation sadly. 
The chorusses were, generally, pretty well sung. The voices are h 
ever very harsh, and some of them terribly predominant, one voice among 
the first trebles is wretchedly flat throughout. 


The Band wants re-inforeement. It has at present literally no bass ; 


this Opera also requires four horns, more brass, another oboe, and, indeed 
a general strengthening throughout. The performance, with the exception 
of the solos, wanted both delicacy and precision, and we listened in vain for 
a pianissimo 

The scenery surpasses anything hitherto produced at this establishment. 
The scene of the Pyramid is really masterly in its design and execution. 
The costumes were in good keeping, the stage was well dressed, and the 
appointments were in every respect, rich and tasteful. 

rhe management deserve the thanks of the public for the care and liberal 


outlay bestowed upon the Opera. We have no doubt but that Semiramide 


will attract large audiences for many nights to come. 





THE DRAMA. 
Park THeatre.—If Borsicault is net exactly the Congreve or Farquhar 


of this age, he is at least as muchin demand with managers and the public 





as were his gifted predecessors, in their day rnd generation ; and yet he has, 


like other great authors who have suddenly jumped into notoriety, to pay 
the penalty of being constantly subjected to the invidious comparison made 


between his last production and his first, the st!!! popular London Assurance 


Such comparisons are frequently fatal to the young author, especially where 
he borrows too largely from himself—as is the case with this lively young 
play-wright “ Old Heads and Young Hearts’ is not exempt from this he- 
setting sin of self-plagiarism ; and yet, from its sprightly dialogue and occa- 
sional brilliancy of repartee, its continuous equivoque, and numerous whim- 
sical situatious—it has proved, both in London and here, decidedly success« 
ful. Our own opinion is, that had it preceded London Assurance, it would 
have proved the greater favourite of the two, instead of being consid red, 
as it now is, inferior. ; 


As a legitimate comedy, judged by the standard 


of our best English masters, it will of course suffer; but, as a specimen 
of the 
most lively, spirited, and agreeable productions that we have seen of late 


of its class, as an illustration of the age, we pronounce it one 
i 


years; in fact, comedy is, to a certain extent, defunct—and five-a t, or one 


and two-act farces (ve lept, in modern parlance comediettas), are all that 


and brilliant wit, which for 
ingredients of old English comedy. 


is left us for the sterling humour ied the staple 


Our modern writers has 


» wlopted the 
literal definition Johnson applies as the end of comedy, 


‘to make people 
laugh ;’ and where lan 
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eonventionalisms, the comic writer of the present day can no longer apply 
to those rich and inexhaustible mines of wit and humour, ignorance and fol- 
ly, prejudice and eccentricity, which in the olden time characterised dis- 
tinct masses of mankind, and furnished for the stage rich individual speci- 
mens, as illustrations of a class. 

Under these manifest disadvantages, we think Borsicault has achieved 
much; he presents, perhaps, a caricatured illustration of living manners as 
they rise;—yet still there is truth in his pictures, although the colours are 
somewhat too strong for nature. “Artistically or philosophically considered, 
this apparent defect is agreeably to the soundest rules, applied to the mnta- 
tive arts. The Drama is but an imitation of nature, and to please, the resem- 
blance must not be too close. The ideal must be blended with the natural, 
to heighten the effect of the picture, the statue, or the poem ; and we be- 
lieve such a combination is equally requisite in every dramatic composi- 
tion ; 

We preface our notice of the new comedy with these necessarily brief 
and imperfect remarks, believing that all our play-going readers w ill not 
fail to see this successful production, and hoping that the pleasure they re- 
ceive will be enhanced by adopting the theory we advocate, as to the causes 
of the mutations which have occurred in the characteristics of dramatic com- 
position. 


We shall not attempt a detailed account of the plot of Old Heads and 
Young Hearts, for it is complicated and presents nothing strictly original ; 
although, by the excellence of the acting at the Park, it keeps the audience 
alive by its intense interest and whimsical absurdities, from the rising to the 
falling of the curtain ;—indeed we would say in common justice to the Park 
company, that we have seldom seen a play better supported in every charac- 
ter, than is this new comedy. 

We alluded in a previous paragraph to the paucity of Borsicault’s inven- 
tive powers ; this last production is only another proof of this remark. 

We havea Mr. Lyttleton Coke (Crisp), a wild spendthrift man of fashion 
—reckless and witty like Dazzle—a frank-hearted country squire, his broth- 
er (Barry), generously returning a fortune to the scapegrace, and yielding 
up a titled lady, whom he had hoped to marry—Lord Roebuck, a young ex- 
quisite (Dyott), just returned from his travels, combining the peculiarities of 
la Jeune France, and Young England—a pompous piece of inanity, in the 
person of a Lord Pompion (De Walden)—a glorious specimen of the Old 
School, in a Col. Rocket (Fisher), a man who never reads anything but the 
Army list, and governs his household by the rules of military discipline—a 
rogueish Valet (Skerrett)—and the main pivot of the piece, Jesse Rural 
(Chippendale), a country clergyman, ingeniously compounded from Domi- 
nie Sampson, the Vicar of Wakefield, and Grandfather Whitehead, and yet 
presenting the most original feature in the piece ; the simplicity and true- 
heartedness of this admirable old man, lead the “ Young Hearts’ into all 
possible varieties of mistakes—and he is finally the means of reconciling all 
parties, agreeable to long established stage rules. The ladies are less orig- 
inal than the gentlemen, and yet they are all exceedingly telling and amus- 
ing representations—Lady Pompion (Mrs. Barry), a cold-hearted woman of 
fashion—Lady Alice Hawthorn (Miss Ellis), a gay young widow, the star of 
Almacks, and the admired of all admirers—and Miss Kate Rockett (Mrs. Ab- 
bott), very obedient to papa, but susceptible, as all stage young ladies are, 
to the charms of a dashing young lover. 

Out of these characters, the author has constructed a lively Five Act 
Farce, that never tires, and which the actors at the Park play w ith a spirit 
worthy a better support than has lately been conceded to them. Chippen- 
dale, in the simplicity and senility of Rural, is really inimitable; if Plaiede 
is par excellence, the Sir Harcourt Courtley of America; Chippendale 
will be the Jesse Rural—it is faultless. Crisp, as the dissipated Litdeton Coke, 





vas, in parts, exceedingly good, but there is not breadth enough in the char- 
acter to bring him fully out ; where the author permitted him to shine, he did. 
Dyott as Lord Charles Roebuck, played with unusual spirit. and Barry, in 
Tom Coke, a part out of his line, carried the audience completely with 
him. Skerrett is never more at home than in an intriguing servant ; his 
Bob is a rich piece of absurdity. Mr. DeWalden would have been a better 
representative of Lord Pompion, if he could have played with greater ease. 
The worthy secretary of state looked as if he did not know how to define 
his position ; instead of being a man who was conscious of his station and 
proud of his fine “ Nerman blood.” Mr. DeWalden, however, will prove a 
valuable addition to the Park company, when he becomes more familiar 
with his audience. Fisher, the inimitable, was superlatively rich in the 
fiery old Colonel, explosive as a rocket, and as stiff'as a regulation drill ser- 
geant jhe looked and acted the part to the life, and produced continuous roars 
of laughter. 


Miss Ellis really revels in the joyous coquetterie and warmheartedness of 
the Lady Alice. 


upon his fears, are choice specimens of natural acting. 


Her tickling her lover into a confession, and her playing 
Mrs. Abbott looks 
as usual, lovely, and plays Kate Rockett in her very best lady-like style. 
We were more than pleased with Mrs. Barry’s sketch of Lady Pompion, 
her first scene was really a study—a perfect impersonation of the modern 
high bred woman of fashion as described by novelists. 

We have dotted down our impressions of the acting of this comedy from 
witnessing its first performance when the actors appeared to be striving to 
exert themselves to secure its success, and were in consequence impulsive, 
natural and spirited. We trust the subsequent representations have been 
equally effective, for it has become of late the besetting sin at the Park, for 
the performers to “declaim, instead of act.” This error is a complete death- 
blow to success in comedy, especially in the present day, where all must be 
pit-pat, and as sparkling as the effervescence of champagne—“ Keep along, 


’ 


keep moving,” are the watch-words of the present generation, and Mr. Simp- 
son would do well to have these Shibboleths displayed in large characters 
in his Green Room, as the imperative “Golden Rule’ for all his Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Crisp took his benefit, on Thursday evening, and we were glad to 
eee a tolerably full house Gen. Lamar, Ex-President of Texas, Commodore 
Moore of the Texian Navy, and other distinguished visitors, were present on 
the occasion. The talented beneficiary was loudly called for at the con- 
clusion of the first piece, and set the andience ina roar, by a very happy 
allusion to the character he had been sustaining in “Used Up,” which, by 
the way, is one of the neatest trifles that has appeared for some time; Crisp 
as the Used Up Voluptuary, and Barry as the love stricken blacksmith, are 
positively rich. A gentleman connected with the daily press of the city, also 
made his first appearance in aid of Mr. Crisp. We think this new aspirant 
has mistaken his line, for from the specimen he gave of his comic talént, we 
should consider heavy tragedy was his torte. 

The Opera froupe returu from Philadelphia on Monday next, and open at 
the Park in the successful Bohemian Girl. 

Orympic THeatre.—Another week without novelty, and yet no great 
diminution in the number of the audiences. A conclusive proof that stock- 
pieces well got up, and played with care, can attract. Mitchell bas revived 
his inimitable Mr. Bubb, in the Parson’s Nose, a character that he plays with 
an unction worthy of the rich sterling Muaden and Dowton school, in whic! 
he studied. 


siage. The ever fresh Savage and the Maiden, which nightly presents a new 


It is one of the few faultless performances now left to th: 


version with addendas, has proved as popular as ever—the immortal Crum 
miles of Mitchell and the Folair of Holland, are certainly among the richest 
specimens of modern burlesque. On Monday, the manager launches his 
new local extravaganza, which has been revised with great care. Th 

species of entertainment has suddenly jumped into importance in theatrical 
amusements, and certainly bids fair for a time to supersede the once exclu- 


sive province of comedy. The public flock to see the follies and foibles o 
3 i { 





society ridiculed without restraint, they are amused, laugh at the smart hits, 
and the reigning folly, aud enjoy the personalities—and as the drama has 
become a vehicle for amusement only, we need not wonder at the success 
of this hybridous species of modern dramatic invention. 





PARK THEATRE. 

Mr. and Mrs. Seguin and Mr. Frazer will appear on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday Evenings in the Opera of The 
Bohemian Girl, being the last and only nights of their performance, and the 
last week of the season. 


ALMO’S NEW YORK OPERA HOUSE, Chambers-street.—Admission— First 
£ Tier and Parquette, $1; Second Tier, 50 cents ; Private Boxes, With four admissions, 
36. Seats secured from 9 A. M. to5 P.M. Doors open at 6}, performance to commence at 
To’clock. Librettos in English and Italian can be had at the Box-Office. ta 

SIGNORA BORGHESE has the honour to announce that her Benefit will take place 
on TUESDAY, the 14th of January, on which occasion M’lle Desjardins, M’lle Brooks 
Pher first appearance), and Mons. Korponay have volunteered their services, and will dance 
between the acts, ‘ La Polka,’ ‘ La Cachucha,’ &e., . 

Rossini’s Opera of SEMIRAMIDE will be performed. Semiramide, Signora Borghese ; 
Arsace, Signora Pico; Idrenus, Signor Perozzi; Assen, Signor Valtellina. 





METCHELL’S OLY MPIC THEATRE, Broadway —Dress Circle 90 Cents; Pit 
121-2 cents; Upper Boxes 25 cents; Private Boxes $5. Doors open at 6 1-2 0’clock— 
curtain rises at 7 o'clock. 

CARD,.—A Lady, competent to teach Music, the Piano Forte, according to the best 
methods, and also perfect mistress of the French language, desires a situation ina Young 
Ladies Seminary. ‘Terms and References made known on application, by letter, to John 
D’ Este Smyth, Mobile, Alabama. abstjantl 





A CARD.—SIGNORA ROSINA PICO has the honour to announce that her Benefit 


will take place on SA'TURDAY, January 18th. Seats can be secured at the Box Office 
from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 











NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
26 Cornhill. Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital £500,000 Sterling. 
General Agent for the United States of America, 
J. LEANDER STARR, Office No. 62 Wall-street, New York. 
Physicians to the Society [Medical Examiners], . 
J. KEARNY RODGERS,}110 Bleecker-street, ALEXANDER E. HOSACK, M. D., 101 
Franklin-street. 





Bankers, 

The MERCHANT’S BANK OF NEW YORK. 

Solicitor, 

WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 20 Wall-street. 

The rates of this Society are as low as those of the American Companies, and lower than 
the scale adopted by many London offices. Loans granted to the extent of two-thirds the amount 
of premium paid—atter the lapse of a year. . 

Persons insured in the United States on the scale of “ participation,” enjoy the important 
aivantage of sharing in the whole business of the Society, w Rich in Great Britain is very 
extensive. 

The public are respectfully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
institution—their tables of rates—their distribution of profits—and the facilities afforded by 
their Loan Department—betore deciding to insure elsewhere. : 

Pamphlets containing the last Annual Report, and the Society’s rates, together with 
blank forms, and the fullest information, may be obtained upon application to the General 
Agent. 

A Medical Examiner in attendance at the office daily, at So’clock, P.M. Fee paid by the 
Society. 

J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, Resident in New York. 

62 Wall-street, January llth, 1845, abnov30 





LBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, LONDON & NEW YORK— 
Instituted in 1805—Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
DIRECTORS. 
MATTHEW HARRISON, Esq., Chairman, 
JOHN HAMPDEN GLEDSTANES, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Thomas Starling Benson, Esq., James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq., 
Frederick Burmester, Esq., John Coningham, Esq., 











Fred’k Dawes Danvers, Esq., Daniel Richard Warrington, Esq., 
Samuel H. Teush Herker, Ese, Ambrose Humphreys, Esq., 
Charles Russell, Esq., M.P., Kennard Smith, Esq. 

BANKERS, 


The Bank of England. 
The Bank of Commerce, New York. 


Capital (paid-up) One Million Sterling, or $5,000,000, and the 
stockholders responsible. 
SOLIcITORS, 
London—Messrs. Teesdale, Symes, Weston, and Teesdale. 
New York—Charles Edwards, Esquire. 
PHYSICIANS, 
London—Richard Bright, Esq., M.D. 
New York—J. W. Francis, Esq., M.D., No. 1 Bond-street. 
SURGEONS, 
London—William Lobb, Esq. 
New York—J. C, Beales, Esq., M. D., 543 Broadway. 
SECRETARY, 


.. ACTUARY, 
Edwin Charlton, Esq. 


John Le Cappelain, Fsq. 

Bonus of Eighty per cent, or 4-5ths of the profits, returned to the Policy-holder every 
three years, at compound interest, without any reduction or reservation whatever, either 
in Cash or applied in augmentation of the sum insured, or in reduction of the annual pre- 
miums, at the option of the Policy holders. 

The first division of Profits in 1849, and every 3 years afterwards. 

The subscribers having been appointed Agents for the above Company, are ready to 
receive proposals for Life Insurance, and to grant Annuities, and beg i ave to invite ex- 
amination of the great advantages offered by the ALBION Oitiee, consisting of pertect secu- 
rity, arising trom a large paid-up Capital, totally independent of the Premium Fund, and 
of the large triennial distribution of Profits among the Lite Policy holders4 

All persons, therefore, desirous of securing a provision for their families beyond con- 
tingency, will find it their interest to do business with this bop e. 

JOSEPH FOWLER, — 
R. S. BUCHANAN,  $ Agents. 
No 57 Wall-street. New York, December 2Ist, 1844, 
Ts undersigned have established a house in this city under the firm of DENNIS- 

TOUN & CO., for the transaction of Exchange, Produce and General Commission 
Business, in connection with J. & A. Dennistoun of Glasgow, Alex. Dennistoun & Co., of 
Liverpool, and A. & J. Dennistoun & Co., of New Orleans. 

The business of Dennistoun & Co. will be conducted by B. F. Dawson, of this city, in 
conjunction with Thomas Sellar, formerly manager of the house of James Dennistoun & 
Co., of Havre. 

ALEX. DENNISTOUN, Glasgow, 


JOHN DENNISTOUN, M.P., London, 
WILLIAM CROSS, Glasgow, 


g WILLIAM WOOD, Liverpool, 
WILLIAM C. MYLNE, New Orleans, MURRAY M. THOMSON, N. Orleans, 
B. F. DAWSON, New York, Thomas Sellar, New York. 

N. B.—Dennistoun & Co. are prepared to give liberal advances on shipments of produce 
to J. & A. Dennistoun, Glasgow ; Alex. Dennistoun & Co., Liverpool, and on consignments 
otf American manutactured goods to A. & J. Dennistoun & Co., New Orleans; they will 
also grant credits to parties wishing to purchase goods in Great Britain, Ireland and 
France. ob4tjanil 





TTENTION TO THE TEETH.—We copy the following notice from Noah’s 

Weekly Messenger of Sunday last, with much pleasure, because we know it to be well 
deserved. We have always contended that a lady with good teeth, and good eves, can 
never be ‘ plain’ no matter how ungenerous nature may have been in other respects, and 
hence we have always telt the necessity of attending carefully to the preservation of the 
teeth in early life, particularly in females. But this care should beassigned to an expe- 
rienced dentist not one who takes up the business as an experimental pursuit, buta regu- 
larly educated and practical man, entitled to confidence and consideration, and we know 
of none having stronger claims than our friend Dr. Levett, 260 Broadway, corner of War- 
ren-street. He has been many years practising in this city, and there are none who have 
been under his care who have not been perfectly satisfied with his treatment. In the manu- 
facture of artificial teeth, and the regulation and care of the gums, he has no superior, and 
the eminent physicians who recommend him are guarantees for his skill and moderate 
charge.+From the Evening Mirror. 





I ENTISTRY.—A CARD—We the undersigned, having had numerous opportunities 

ot examining Sets of Artificial Teeth, as made and adapted to the mouth by Mtr. M. LE- 
VET T, Dentist of this city, corner of Broadway and Warren-street, and being fully satis- 
fied that he isan expert and scientific workman in his protession, and that he possesses a 
remarkable tact in the delicate and exact adjustment of both whole and partial sets to the 
gums, upon an original and ingenious application peculiar to him, of the phiteanphical prin- 
ciples of atmospheric pressure: do therefore, in consideration of duty to the artist and to 
the public, cheerfully recommend Mr. Levett to the patronage of our citizens. 

New York, November, 1844 Signed, fablwJ4 






ISAAC J. GREENWOOD, D. D.S., JOUN NEILSON, M. D., 
T P. 8S. TOWNSEND, M. D. H. McLEAN, M.D. 
1€ OF 





[se CELEBRATED BOEHM FLUTE, adopted at the Paris Couscrvatoire 
Royal and the London Royal Academy of Music. 

Professor PHILIP ERNST would respectfully announce that the great success of the 
above new Flute having induced him to study it, he is now fully prepare: to vive lessons 
on it. He would invite amateurs to call at his music rooms, 395 Broadway, where he 
will be happy to let them hear it, and explain to them the peculiarities of the invention, 
which is remarkable for the excellence of its tone, and its great perfection of tune 

N. B. Mr. Ernst still continues as usual to give instructions on the ordinary Flute and 
Guitar, at 395 Broadway, near Walker-street. abdecl4 


yinal can be seen at Mr. Levett’s Office, 260 Broadway, corner of Warren-street. 





\ ANTED, in a Ladies’ School, a Gentleman to teach Arithmet © and the use of the 
Globes. Apply to Mr. Miller, bookseller, 647 Broadway, near ijleecker-st. ab3tJ4 
E IGH SCHOOL OF MONTREAL.—Direcrors.—The EH ourable George 
Moffatt, David Torrance, Esq., Dr. M’Culloch, Benjamin Holes, Esq., William 
Murray, Esq., J. J. Day, Esq., Joseph Savage, Esq., Charles Geddes, Esq., B. Le- 
moine, Esq., Dr. Campbell, W. C. Meredith, Esq., Wiliam Lunn, Esq., James Ferrier, 
Esq., John Young, Esq. 
Secretary and Treasurer—D. Davidson, Esq. Rector—The Rev. G. F. Simpson, M.A., 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (late Principal of Hull College, Fngiand.) Second 
Master—Mr. T. A. Gibson (late Head Master of Cauvius Institution, at Kdinburgh.) Writ- 
ing and Arithmetical Master—Mr. George H. Gordon (late of the Madras College, St. 
Andrews, Scotland.) Assistant Masters—Mr. 8. Phillips (late of the Quebec Classical 
School), and Mr. Bowman. French Master—Mons. L. Pots 1, Professeur de la Faculte des 
Lettres de Paris. Drawing Master—Mr. Duncan. 
The School consists of two Branches, the HIGILER and the PREPARATORY. At the 
former, the subjects taught are READING, WRITING, the LATIN, GREEK, a; 
FRENCH languages, ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, ARITH 
METIC and BOOK-KEEPING; the ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICS and NATU- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY. 
The Preparatory Branch is formed for Bovs from six to eight years of age, who will be 


taught READING, WRITING, ARITHMETIC, and GEOGRAPHY. 
I 











he Yearly Payment for each Pupil attending the Higher Branch, is £10, and fi he 
Preparatory, £6. half payable at the opening of the School after the Summer Hol 
lavs, and the other half upon the Ist of February. 
A Pupil entering the School between the recular terms, will be charged for the High« 
Branch, 2%s.,2nd for the Preparatory, l2s. per month, 
Lessons in DRAWING are ven on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. There 
| be an extra charge for this class. 
A monthly report of each Pupil is furnished to his Parent or Guardian 
here is a general Examination of the School at the end of the Session, w 
ted amongst the Pupils of each class, according to the proficien oO 


The Rector, Second Master and Mr. Phiddps, receive Boarders. 
D. DAVIDSON, Secretary, 
Montreal, September 21, 1844. ist sat’'y m 
Nort E OF REMOVAL.—S. J. SYLVESTER has removed the t 
4 Office No. 150 Broadway to that 
ontinues to transact Stock Excha 
int required; makes collec 


my an 
New York, January 8th, 1944. 


siness of his 
now occupied by him, No. 2:2 Wall-sircet. where he 
ge and Bullion business ; supplies Billson Europe for 
tions on all parts of the United States and Canadas. 


aboct-f 
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EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—New Plan.—The Proprietors 
_ of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have arranged for 
their — from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of each month ; the ships to 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 
Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
fork Liverpool. 





y . 

Patrick Henry, J. A. Delano, July 6, Nov. 6, March 6 jAugust 21, Dec. 21 April 21 
Virginian, Allen, oa, * “ou “« #8, “s @, “26 
Montezuma, P. B. Lowber, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16| Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Hottingeur, Bursley, a a “ Qi “ 6, “ 6, “ 
toscius, J. Collins, “8, « 2, “ 26 “ « i, “= 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 “ 16, “« 16, “« 
Independence, Nye = _ 2 6, “ 6 “« i, « 32, « 2 
Samuel Hicks, Bunker, om * © “ 16] Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
New York, Cropper, i : ae “ 21 « © a 6, “ 6 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “«, * & “ 26 “« i, *  @, «nn 
Siddons, Cobb, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 “« 6, * 16, “« 16 
Columbus, Cole, . . © “ ey, * 2 * & 
Ashburton, H. Hattleson, “ 11, « M84 “ oU “« & .*. = “ 26 
S. Whitney, Thompson, om © &, * 16) Nov. 1, March1, July 1 
Yorkshire, Baile “ay “ &, “ 2) “ 6, “6 . “" 6 


’ 
Q. of the West, Weedikeces, ¢ 2.9% “26 
Sheridan, Depeyster, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 “« 1, «nm, *“* 
Cambridge, Barstow, “« ¢, 6, « 21, 
G. Washington, F. P. Allen, om. = “ Wl “ 626 
United States, Britton, “ 1 


16 = “ } lo ° 
England, Bartlett, « 21 “ 21) “ = -% 4 ae a’ Ans ; 
Rochester, Britton, sa, * 2 .« “. 9, on « & 
Garrick, Trask, “mm, 1, July 1, 
Oxtord, A.J.Rathbone, Nov.1, Mar. 1 : 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommoeations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the best 
hind, Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adherred to. 

rice of passage to Liverpool,.............. cies 

: “ *6 from ** to New York,...... 

Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yor 
bridge, and New York, 





25. 
kshire, England, Cam- 
GOODHUE & CO., or ©. H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 

; : BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, United States, and Samuel Hicks, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
: 5 T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, George Washington, and Ashburton, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., N. York. 
7 CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., Naw York. 
, - BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, a Hottingeur, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MIN TURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
NEW Y ORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of 
every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing pusstenily from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 
every month throughout the year, Vix. :— 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
fork. London. 
St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, “ 636, ‘* 10, as 2 & * @ =F 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “ “20, ** 20) Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick|Feb. 1, June il, Oct. 1}  * & “ 17 
Switzerland, E.. Knight, “ HH, “ 10, = 2. = 27, - 2 
Quebec, *. HL. Nebard, “ 2, “ 20, « 20) April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), E. E. Morgan, /Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1] “ x e 17, “ 19 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “« 4, “ 16, som“  *¢ §& oe 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, <. m s¢ 20, “  20)May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, [April 1, Aug.1, Dec. If “ 17, © 47, «47 
Toronto, BE. G. Tinker, = 3, 10, * 105 ** «627, - 2 ae 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, “ 20, “« 3, “* 20]June 7, Oct. 7, Feb, 7 








These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 
gators. Greatjcare will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed there- 
for. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78 South-st. 


ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line].—The ships of this Line will hereafter 
leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as tollows : 
From New York, From Havre. 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, léth Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb. June and Oct, St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16th March, July, and Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug., and Dec. 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. saltimore, E. Funk, master, i6th May, Sept. and Jan. 
_ ‘Phe accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be required 
for comtort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied with every 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these vessels will 
be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually incurred 
onthem. For freight or passage, apply to BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MALL STEAM SHIPS 
of 1200 tons and 440 horse power each. J 

ralty. 

Hibernia 


nder contract with the Lords of the Admi? 


Captain Alexander Ryrie. 
$eb0bsn-ceddeesebececsastenscaseceaserssbes Captain Edward G. Lott. 
ACAUIA 0.2.65 seocee Captain William Harrison. 
’ Britannia G6 006:006054066500 6005 066 4550 eeresenseoesteréons Captain John Hewitt. 
: These vessels carry experienced Surgeons, and are supplied with Life Boats. For 
freight or passage apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Avent, No. 3 Wall-street. 
New York, August, 10th, 1844, 






JARH’sS LIFE PILUS.—Curious and Highly Interesting Experiments 
on the Causes of Human Longevity. 

The Scientific world has lately been enriched with a paper published in the transa¢ 
tions of the Surgical Institute of Paris, by the celebrated Spanish surgeons Gonzales an 
Valdez, assisted by Mons. Pierrot, of Paris, detailing experiments made by them durir 
several years’ practice in Andalusia, in Spain; and, when a right view is taken of t 
difficulties to be met. with in obtaining subjects for dissection in a place where so mu 
prejudice exists against the practice, as is the case in Spain, the obligations of the med 
cal protession to these gentlemen will be proportionately enhanced. The paper states, 
‘* that their time was for several years devoted to observations on the habits and manners 
of the extremely aged; also to post mortem examinations and experiments. Out of fi 
teen cases, in which the parties died at the age of 90 to 100 years, they found but three 
which the arterial functions, including the ventricles, had ossified, and in these subjecnt- 
was observed that the bowels and stomach exhibited every symptom of activityand b - 

On inguiry, it was stated by the apothecary of the village that their custom was to pug 
alimentary canal periodically, at least weekly. The conclusion arrived at was, ty sp" 
attending to this great essential to health and longevity, purging of the bowets, th od> 
three persons had, in each case, sustained a naturally weak frame for many yeats beyond 
the period to which they could have existed under an opposite mode of proceedmg. On 
cissecting the remaining twelve (with one exception, and that arising from malformation), 
the heart, langs, and aricries were found in as healthy a state as in much younger per- 
sons; their decease occurring from morbidity of the stomach and bowels, beginning in 
costiveness, and ending in constipation and death. It was proved that till the last moment 
they seldom or never took medicine, except in extremity, and in such cases their remedy 
had been strong mineral drastics, such as Calomel, &. The conclusion to be arrived at 
in these cases is, that had these old persons attended to the state of the alimentary canal 
or bowels, by judicious purgatives, their already advanced age would have been pro- 
longed to a more extended period.” 

As an illustration of the truth of the above, it is on record that the life of one of the old- 
est and juost vigoreus men in England was continued to a patriarchal age by his.constant 
attention to the seat of all health—the bowels. Old PARR, called in old English phrase- 
ology “ The Old Man Wise,” by a simple herbal medicine prepared by himself (and the 
prescription or mode of preparing which has been tortunately discovered within these few 
years), preserved his health and mental faculties during the reignof ten Kings and Queens 
of England. The attention of all classes has been attracted to the undeniable virtues ot 
Parr’s Lire PILvs, and a vast majority of the people have evinced their unqualified ap- 
proval of the high character awarded this medicine, and are daily becoming more and 
more convinced, not only of the efficacy, but, to use a more familiar term, the innocency of 
this renovator ot the human race. Hence, the proprietors have, from time to time, been 
obliged to enlarge their establishment, and compolied to avail themselves of the combined 
aid of mechanical skill and steam power, in order to enable them to measure out a supply 
in accordance with the demand ; and the philanthropic of every grade and of every clime 
will rejoice to learn, that this valuable medicine is rapidly extending its healing influences 
to every corner of the civilized world.—Manchester Advertiser, England. 

Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & CO., 
Of No. 9 Crane-Court, London, and 117 Fulton-street, New York. 


} OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfuliy fragrant preparation for the 

Hair, that elicits the most luxuriant growth. It is an unfailing preventative of bald- 
ness, and bestows a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded rooms, 

Caution.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel, 
on which are the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of beau: 
titul designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of the pro- 
prietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar Oil are en- 
graved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalvdor is an arematic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious prepar- 
ation ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneous disorders, it 
ishighly recomimended to gentlemen to use after shaving, and will preserve the skin soft 
and white in the most inclement weatber. 2 . 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

Asa security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box of the 
above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for Messrs. Row- 
land & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 


abjan}] 





PLUMBE’s DAGUERRIAN GALLERY and Photographic Depot, 251 Broad- 
way, Corner of Murray-st., [over Tenney’s Jewelry Store. 

Awarded the Medal, four First Premiums, and two “ Highest Honours,” at the Exhibi- 

tions at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, respectively, for the best Pictures and ap- 
paratus, 
The “Tribune” of this morning contains the following incorrect statement, in reference to 
the awards of the American Institute, on Saturday last: ‘* The first premium for the best 
specimen of Daguerreoty pe likenesses was awarded to!Messrs. Anthony, Edwards & Co.’ 
ihe true version is this: “* To Messrs. Anthony, Edwards & Co., to Plumbe, and to Mr. 
Brady, each, a diploma, for superior specimens of Daguerreoty pes.” 

The Institute did not decide WHosE were the BEST; but to settle that point, I now 
challenge the above-named gentlemen (and the WORLD), to a trial of skill, each competitor 
to deposite alike amount, not less than one hundred nor exceeding one thousand dollars— 
and the whole to be awarded by a competent committee, to the owners of the best six 
pictures. JOUN PLUMBE, Jr. 

New York, October 23th, 1944. sda 





VASHIONABLE TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, No. 9 Astor House.— 
H he subscribers would respectiuliy notily their tormer pat ons and the public in gen- 
ral, that they have taken the above Establishment, and are prepared to supply those who 


inv favour them with their patronage, w th every article of gentlemen’s wearing apparel 


Having had many urs experience in the business, with facilities of purcl ising goods ex- 

| lv for eash, which enables them to compete with any establishment in the city, their 

k is replete with every variety of goods suitable for the approaching season, which 

ill be made to order at the shortest notice—with a general assortment of ready made 

thine : dress and frock coats, pants and vests, cloaks and overcoats, office fro ks, shirts, 
sous, ar liars, gloves, suspend &e., which will be sold atv v reduced prices. 


DOUGHERTY & PEARSON, Merchant Tailors, 
14 


No. 9 Astor House New York, Sept. 27th, 1 


absep20 
\ RS. GREENS AGENCY FOR DOMESTICS, No. 586 Broadway, East 
side, between White and Walker-streets, New York. 
Mrs. GREEN veratetully acknowledges the ¢ uragement Which has attended her ardu- 
enterprise during the past year, and respectfully assures her patrons and the public, 





at her ney for supplying Families with Domestics, wil 
h the same assiduity and rectitud 


N. B. Those who have paid the 


| continue to be conducted 
y which it has established. 











fee, and have been supplied from any other source, 
ocal 


e entitled to have their order fulfilled at any future time. 


- -_—-—-"- fr & 
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